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A great day out for the whole family 


FREE unlimited return visits for a year” FE for children aged 4 and under 
events and audio tours SAVE on family tickets 


*Excludes schools, groups and venue hire guests. 


_ ssgreatbritain.org 
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ON THE COVER: ALAMY X4, ART ARCHIVE X1, BRIDGEMAN IMAGES X1, GETTY X9, TOPFOTO X1 - CHRISSTOCKERDESIGN.CO.UK 


Welcome | | 


History Revealed’s HQ in Bristol is 
surrounded by evidence of the way the 
world was transformed in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. Brunel’s triumphs 
are the most obvious, with the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge being one of the 

i city’s proudest attractions. His railway 
connected Bristol to London in the east, and ships such as 
the SS Great Britain — today an award-winning museum 
in the harbour — joined Britain to America in the west. And 
the Victorians revolutionised not just our transportation, 
but also science, medicine, communication and how we 
viewed the world. The journey begins on page 26. 

We decided to continue the celebration of all things 
British elsewhere this issue. To mark the Queen becoming 
our longest-reigning monarch when she passes her 
great-great-grandmother Victoria’s record on 9 September, 
we take a look back through history and ask ‘who is our 
sreatest-ever queen?’ (p69). There’s a whole bunch more 
British history too, just look for the Union flag. 

We also look back on events around the globe. From 
Mongolia, we meet Genghis Khan, a controversial 
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GET INVOLVED 


Like us on Facebook: 





Or post: Have Your Say, 
History Revealed, Immediate 
Media, Tower House, Fairfax 
Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


| Visit iTunes, Amazon or 
| ZINIO.cComM to find out more. 





THIS MONTH WE’VE LEARNED... 


437 ~—s— [1,000 26 


The number of The number of horses that Albert Einstein’s age 
bombers that raided | reputedly rode over the site of in his ‘miracle year’, 
Coventry in one Genghis Khan’s tomb, in order to | which saw the birth 
night during the remove any physical evidence of | of his famous E=mc? 
Blitz. See page 54. its whereabouts. See page 77. 
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Great Victoria 
Kingdom Bru 





facebook.com/ Digital 
HistoryRevealed versions 

of Histo 
Follow us on Twitter: 'y 
twitter.com/ Revealed 
HistoryRevMag are available 
Email us: for iOS, 
haveyoursay@ Kindle Fire 
historyrevealed.com , 

PC and Mac. 





formula. See page 20. 
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character to say the least and one of history’s ultimate 
empire builders (p77). The American Civil War provides 
a defining moment in naval combat history (p62), and, 
more recently, we remember the tragic massacre of 
athletes at the 1972 Olympics (p16). 

Be sure to write and tell us what you think of the issue! 


Oop \ 
Paul McGuinness (Xe a 


Editor 


Don’t miss our October issue, on sale 17 September 
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Your key to the big stories... 
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The age of invention 
and discovery that 


Shaped the world 


TIME CAPSULE 


THIS MONTH 
IN HISTORY... 


Snapshots 
Take a look at the big picture 


| Read the News Today 
September, through the ages 


Yesterday’s Papers 


Massacre at the Munich Olympics 


p16 


Graphic History 
The birth of the Metropolitan Police...p18 


What Happened Next... 


Einstein enjoys a ‘miracle year’ 


E29 The Extraordinary Tale of... 
Welsh legend, Owain Glyndwr 


al HISTORYEXTRA.COM 


THE BIG STORY 
= THE VICTORIANS 


The legacy of this age of progress can 
still be seen in all walks of life today.p26 


Need to Know 
The 19th century was a period of 
great names and greater deeds 


Timeline 
Trace the major events of Victoria’s 
63-year reign that changed the world...058 


All the World Under 
One Roof 

A walk through weird and wonderful 
items at the Great Exhibition 


Get Hooked 


Continue your personal age of discovery 
with these places, books and films 
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FEATURES 


DIGGING INTO HISTORY 


Great Adventures: the 
Voyage of the Batavia 


A murderous mutiny led by a madman..p48 


Ex SF In Pictures: the Blitz 
When the people of Britain kept 
calm and carried on 


Battlefield: Hampton 
Roads Clash of the Ironclads 


SF who is Britain’s 


Greatest Queen? The women 
who have worn the crown 


History Makers: Genghis 
Khan A military genius who built an 
empire on the bodies of millions 


Go rainbow spotting at — 











Move over Iron Man, 
the Ironclad ships 
of the American 

Civil War are here 





Thunderbirds are go! 
' 5O years of 
International Rescue 
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HERE & NOW 


On our Radar 


= BRITISH 
SPECIAL Q&A 






, Our pick of what’s on this month SS OW SP EE 
“49 Ask the Experts | a (~<~4 0 |  ~aar 4 | 
Your Britain-themed questions saa Britain’s Treasures td 
answered by our panel of experts.......082 LINGISFAFN] PLIOLY ceccccsccscsscssescsscsneeeeneeseeeene 090 
In a Nutshell Past Lives 
WHO AF the BitiSN? ..nccccccccscscccssseeeeeene p85 Surviving the Zeppelin raids of 1915...092 
















Books 


What’s the significance of 
: New releases plus read up on food....p94 


the Bulldog? (p86); Have 
the British always been 


heavy drinkers? (p87) VEDRDYV iss 
LETCOKS i cccutttvuneet 06 
CLrOSSWOLGC cece 096 
Next Issue... 097 


A-Z of History ............. 098 
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READERS’ LETTERS 


Get in touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 


CHECK THE 
PHOTOGRAPH 

Pages 20 and 21 of the latest 
issue (What Happened Next? 
August 2015) show what is 
widely believed to be the first 
permanent photograph of a 
man. He appears to be having 
his boots polished, and 

was thus captured by Louis 
Daguerre’s long exposure 

on a sensitised silver plate. 


people seated at a table. I like 
to think they may have 
been playing chess. 
I wonder if anyone 
else has noticed or 
studied this? 

Dave Hamer, 
Nebraska, USA 


Editor replies: 
It certainly does look like there 
could be a couple sat at a table, 


“There appears to be two more 


people... I like to think they 
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the light. | have 
arrested its flight” 


PERSONS OF INTEREST 


Has Dave spotted two new 


characters in this old image? 


shined, we'll never know - which 
only serves to make this an even 
more fascinating photograph! 


FATAL CHARGE 
Ar GALLIPOL 


hie 
7 cit Haat aa te he ae 





may have been playing chess.” 


Dave wins a copy of Fatal Charge at 

CF TTT oo) [Pm eA KeliiMarcliliixelimm elelelicvi-tem oh] 

Pen and Sword, worth £25. This book tells 
the story of the brave-yet-futile actions of 
dit-wel com MCelilmalelex-m-Jalet-le(-mellialilemuvelare 


you’re quite right. Whether 
they’re playing chess, gazing into 


This image is well-known in 
the photographic world but, 





looking a bit to the right, 
there appears to be two more 


Just reading your feature 
on The Wars of the Roses 
(The Big Story, August 2015), 


takes me back to last year when 
I wrote my final year history 
dissertation on Richard III 
SNZsISte0 Seuirel 








BATTLESHIPS 

A good article (Top 10 Ships, 
July 2015), I suspect every reader 
has their own particular take 

on what makes a ship a part of 
history. My own thoughts are 
with the ‘Dreadnought class 








The » ships i 


that sailed imme foo SS Es 2 


into © history] 2a i 


= 
THE BISMARCK 


POTEMEIN 


each other’s eyes, or watching 
the gentleman having his shoes 


battleships. While the Arizona 
and Bismarck are iconic for 
different reasons, both have 
met tragic ends, one as a result 
of a surprise attack, the other 
from action against ships of 
similar class. 

If I had to pick a ship from 
that class, I would have to 
go for HMS Warspite, active 
from Jutland in 1916 to the 
bombardment of Walcheren in 
November 1944. By then, the 
grand old lady of the Royal 
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War I’s Dardanelles Campaign. 





Navy was running on three 
shafts, her X turret was out of 
action, and had a huge concrete 
caisson in her bottom. I think 
Pm right in saying she saw more 


battles than any other battleship. 


I think it’s to Britain’s lasting 
regret that none of these 
magnificent ships was kept 
for the nation. 

William Haydon, 
Hampshire 


ROCK THE BOAT 


I have to smile at certain 
egocentrisms... In a list of the 
ten ships that made the most 
waves (Top 10, July 2015), four 
were English. If you add those 
of its sister country, the US, it 
raises the total to six Anglo- 
American ‘tubs’. I would have 
liked to have seen La Pinta, 


TALKING POINT 

Our round-up of history’s 
greatest-ever ships sparked 
plenty of debate 


IOHN HAM ILTON 


the caravel from which the 
American continent was first 
spotted when the Spanish 
successfully re-established a 
bridge between the transatlantic 
continents. You are asking for 
“the biggest waves”? That may 
have been the biggest wave 
inside this group. 

Henry E Lares, 

via email 


I can’t get eae I just 
: wy 


love these magazines!! Best 
part of the month!! #happy 
@ClaireHac 





ROOM FOR MORE? 
Further to your Top 10 ships 
that sailed into history July 
2015), there are quite a few that 
you could have added. 

Namely, the Monitor and 
Merrimack [later CSS Virginia], 
the first two ironclads to go 
head-to-head in a battle; the 
USS Constitution; the Bounty, 
made famous by Captain Bligh; 





the Ark Royal from World War II, 
which was reported as sunk by 
the German propaganda but 
kept popping up; the Golden 
Hind, the Graf Spee, the Prince 
of Wales and I am sure there are 
many more. 
Tony Denman, 
via email 


Editor replies: 

Thanks to all of you who 
wrote and emailed in to 
suggest ships after our 
recent top 10 article. 

AS you can imagine, 

the debate in the 

office over which boats 

to include was heated, 

and many of those you’ve 
nominated were battling for 
inclusion. Hopefully you'll enjoy 
the feature about two of them on 
page 62 of this issue! 


| Fi | really love this magazine. 
lam a volunteer tour guide 

in a group of historic buildings 
in Kings Norton, Birmingham, 
called ‘Saint Nicolas Place’. 
They won the ‘Restoration’ TV 
programme In 2004. I love to 
buy the magazine as | may be 
able to learn something that 
will help with my tour, | was 
particularly interested in the 
article on ‘Tudor buildings’ in 
the April edition. So the 
magazine is helpful to me as 
well as being really interesting 
to read. 
Pat Taylor 





LOOK SHARP 


I am astonished - and saddened 
- to read an article on the 
abolition of the slave trade (The 
Reel Story, July 2015) in your 
most interesting magazine, 
only to find absolutely no 
mention at all of the tireless 
abolitionist Granville Sharp. 
He was acknowledged, even 

by Wilberforce, as the “father 
of the movement”. Sharp was 
Wilberforce’s mentor. 

As early as 1772, Sharp 
brought a test case - the “negro 
Somerset” — before the Courts 
and it was decided by Lord 
Mansfield in the name of the 
whole bench that “as soon as a 
Slave sets foot on the soil of the 
British islands he becomes free”. 
An astounding verdict! 


wala 
pe) wetarecoce 


Amazing 
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Grace; 
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In 1787, a committee was 
formed under the presidency 
of Granville Sharp, for the 
“abolition of the slave trade” 
and, after 20 years of labour, 
this object was affected. The 
Abolition of the Slave Trade Act 
was passed in 1807, although 
Slaves were not emancipated in 
the British colonies until 1840. 

Surely it is time to give the 
recognition and credit for 
the successful anti-slavery 
movement in Britain to this 
humble man, Granville Sharp, 
as well as to his associate, 
Thomas Clarkson, the real 
movers and shakers behind the 
abolition of slavery in Britain. 
William Wilberforce certainly 
played his part as a front-man, 
but the full credit should not 
be given to him and his and his 
family’s self-promotion. 

Susan Prowse Tako, 
via email 


Writer Jonny Wilkes replies: 
You’re absolutely right that 

the achievements of Granville 
Sharp, as well as many other 
men and women, have been 
overshadowed by the legacy of 
William Wilberforce. The memoir 
written by Wilberforce’s sons 
successfully bolstered his efforts, 
while undermining others. We 
would have liked to explore the 
vital work of others further but, 
as the feature focused on the 
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© “Every time Wilberforce 
brought a bill forward, 
morality and compassion 
were trampled by 
Selfishness and greed.” 














FORGOTTEN HERO 
ABOVE: For one reader, 
William Wilberforce has, 
unjustly, stolen the show 
LEFT: Granville Sharp tends 


to an ill-treated slave 


real story of Amazing Grace - 
which revolves entirely around 
Wilberforce - there simply wasn’t 
the room. We'll just have to cover 
the anti-slavery movement in 
Britain a lot more in future issues. 


4 Hedy Lamarr’s inventions 
have had far greater 

long-term impact than her 
acting (Extraordinary Tale, 
August 2015). The fact that she 
lead such a turbulent and 
scandalous life makes her 
achievements all the more 
remarkable. A lady with both 
brains and beauty whose 
influence on technology, both 
military and domestic, should 
be far more widely known. 
Gabby Cancello 








ARE YOU A WINNER? 
A Batem lUcel AvanWalalarclecme)muals 
crossword from issue 18 are: 
Rebecca Honeywell, 
Gloucester 

Mlileemotcliletlie 

BiULel dale arclantsiallac 

Craig Jenkins, Hampshire 
(ejateieciauitsyale)atsimm (elem areh’i>) 
each won a copy of Fighter 
Pilot by Helen Doe, worth £25. 
iTomnrcleld(omaalsmanelalaans 
crossword turn to page 96. 
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haveyoursay@history 
revealed.com 
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HistoryRevealed 
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Have Your Say, History Revealed, 
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THIS MONTH IN HISTORY 
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Egypt, on 21 September 1877. Inside is an 
ancient - and very heavy - treasure: the 
21-metre-long, 224-tonne obelisk known 
Kom UI-m Kolet-)\ar- lm Od [=Xe) of-14¢-e-y (-X-Le | (=m 
wmat=moalelarelintammets|avc-vemuuivamlaldater-ix= 
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OFT | co m-j[alex=m-] ele] e | mm tol 0M {Om | mat-le lm el-1-1)| 
presented to the British government by 
Egypt’s ruler, Muhammed Ali, in either 
1819 or 1820 - but it was nearly 60 years 
before it was encased in iron and towed 
Kom Meo) ale lola Mm Jal-Vc- imate) Mm (ole) anl-me\'(-Tamaal= 
Victoria Embankment. 
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No, these men aren’t waving for the 
camera, nor are they surrendering. It just 
it] (=m dal om aatelanvanuice) a <=) e-m xem alel(om lal e)(-(ex-) 
and install a vast plate-glass window at 
an office in Piccadilly, London. 
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Kote} Fi4(or-] mal=v-let-lodat-Man a’aal-Jam- Md iaalitelan', 
sized window was built for the 
Festival of Britain in 1950, it had to be 
transported from Sheffield to London at 
FW) oX=1-o Mey m-Jo0] ele Mem dil oLOmveli(-Melelaat=)\7 
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SNAPSHOT 


1937 
BASKET 
CASES 


At the annual Borough Market sports day 
at Herne Hill, London, competitors prepare 
(some more successfully than others) for 
the most popular race: basket carrying. 
For years, market sellers moved their 
wares in as many baskets as they could 
balance on their bonces, so someone used 
their head and made it a spectator sport. 
It wasn’t just a matter of pride either. 
Waiting for the winner of the 1937 race 
was the prize of a new suit, overcoat and 
an inscribed gold watch, to be presented 
by a star who used to live in the area, 
silent-movie legend Charlie Chaplin. 


SEPTEMBER 2015 
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(Cralaavar-Nalelslecrelamelolanaal>) 
title from his brother Lionel, 
who was in the RAF during 
World War Il. In a letter, he 


alka dase muomual-minalelalel-)aellee 
“| READ THE NEWS TODAY...” Field base in Arizona near 


where he was stationed, 


Weird and wonderful, it all happened in September Suu SSeS coal Sea 


1917 


Fifteen years before publishing his dystopian 
aarclolale ane) OlUisw=1aZ-).cu i=l, an celalemmrelaasiale 
Sjaurerslane Gelreisulasvep A\iclmallaciemeis 
_In.a bizarre : | 
coincidence (or was it serendipity?), he soent | ) 1965 
that year teaching Eric Blair, who would achieve ze 
great fame with 


, under the name George Orwell. With their rockets, submarines and 


Space stations, the Tracy family 
has been saving the world, and 
thrilling generations, for 50 years, 
Maucolanmcalsmulaciendlaarsmualomlealaslelane) 
words, “ ‘ 
were broadcast on 30 September 
1965. The sci-fi series, created by 
British TV producers Gerry and 
Sylvia Anderson, used an innovative 


muon e)diaremual> 
missions of Jeff Tracy’s International 
Rescue to life across 32 episodes 
Hiclalomaiomnct-ldele-malleatsy 


1683 
1504 


The Holy Roman city of Vienna was besieged for 
garelalaaismselslamaalsmlansclellarem @lanelasiclanclaaananiicls 


The unveiling of the ‘David’ statue - by defeated on 12 September 1683. Attempts to 
the great Renaissance artist Michelangelo aUlalar-liiaicoldalsWolaVaatctoli ofan 


- on 8 September 1504, was a long time Maton al-\-lcekellelellaten-lalemaciisi-re 


coming. A marble of the Biblical hero inaleWa)tlaaaMekomersi(-\e)¢s]k-mnal-ma[eike)a\Anaalessi-m of-)<-16s 


at-loRel——ialotolaalanli- lela omcoe-Meliiic_iat cooked up a special treat. It was a buttery pastry 
SoU] |otely fu elUimmalsmals\\.s1¢ 


got beyond the early chiselling. ‘David’ 
went neglected for decades until a 
20-something Michelangelo asked for the 
contract. Nearly three years later, ‘David’ 
was placed at the entrance to the Palazzo 
Vecchio in Florence, purposely positioned 
Somalis 


- the first croissant. Now, it may sound too good 
a story to be true, and it almost certainly is, but that 
didn’t stop the croissant being banned by some 
Isifclaallome|qelel osm amaalsmre) lle) ilalemeslalaelarsice 


as a warning. 














18350 


Boasting hundreds of guests and 
a procession of train carriages, 
ldalsme)el>lallaleme)ma alse mhV.c14 Clete) me lale 
Manchester Railway was meant to 
be a grand event on 15 September 
1830. Yet, it became a 


ViVA@YSYARAVAVAIINTS] OIE  LUIST-4isisrolan 


MP for Liverpool, ended up on the 
tracks with Steohenson’s Rocket 
SimstoaaliMle meen sclaelsmallaar 


and, despite 


(Cralolcelsmeleslelal-lasiolam allaaicisiimelanvslare 
the politician to a nearby town for 
care, he succumbed hours later. 


1897 


Just before lam on 10 September 1897, London taxi 
driver George Smith was stopped by a policeman when 
his electric cab was seen swerving across the road 

ata . After questioning, he was fined 

20 shillings, and so became the first person to be 
charged with driving while drunk. “Motor-car drivers 
ought to be very careful”, he was warned, “the police 
have a 

but to stop a motor is a very different thing.” 


1327 


Poor Edward II. Not only did 
he face constant opposition 
in his 20-year rule, but he was 
olalelelsi=1e mam OP Acm\\Val-lal = aleli-lare, 
was invaded - by 
. Following a year’s 
aa) o)aisxelalaal=lalem seh Zc KemNicls 
executed in September 1327, 
ale au laalelel acmslelel ales) elaatolemeatcle 
laismanlcian alicme|aul=\1elaalsm-lalem i alaais 
Uj om alism ellel.<-iel=¥ 
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NAVA alslema arom ataleliiciemcialle 
Merchant Royal sank on 
25 September 1641, off 
the coast of Cornwall, 
lic 

manalsmelel(er 
silver and jewels in the 
ale) (elsire] Asma alelele|alanke nl el> 
worth billions today. 
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AN Arab assassin, hooded and 
sinister, stands on the haleony 
of the Israeli team’s flats ana 
peers through eye-slits al 
troops and police surrounding 
the block, Soon after, he and 
the other guerillas took their 
hostages and flew in heli- 
copters from the Olympic vil- 
lage — to keep a date with 
death at Furstenteldbrook 
military airport. 


a tT THE HOODED ARAB ASSASSIN 
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aRalcmciiclelsmerclUlsicrem el-lallonla 
the Olympic village. Fearing 
reprisals, the Egyptian team 


flew home and the Jewish ; 2 Israeli Olympic athletes FF sta eS 
American swimmer Mark aa) ofeen sia rT 9 ll Me be a Ea e shot dead last night in a terrify- O : 3 , 
Spitz, already laden with — er set" oe eave a ihe , were s 


mercurian . i nd 
Panos we Wee ae Bic ae ie a wed ing gun battle between police a | | d 
a ae fo ar aa 0 ce ae = Arab terrorists. S ot ea 


They were killed when West German 





police sharp shooters 


meet oo i airport gun battle 


terrorists, who had 


held the sraciis hae honie tied behind their had the whole world hold- 
| - "I i | IWS str EME TRETT CE 4 J 5 th 

Al hair-trigeel trom | hacks. from helicopters to | ing its brea Aa ea 

d i “mort har raitin Arab guerillas had burst 

death for more tnan into the Olympic , head- 

Ls hours. | Then polic e, hidden | quarters of the Israeli team 

" : behind 4 nearby Boeing | at 4.15 am.  feiglepsbadg Ae : 
Three Arabs fell jet, opened Lip with auUiLo- The Fang oa nearty Ft 

wounded. One blew | matic rifles. dozen ey ar vibe nae 
with ah | 1 - eh oy ran: | JST eels ock 31. 

himself up with a hand | Within seconds it was | oi ehachee wie teed 0 


waiting airliners 


Bren OR: SH ONS AS stop them were shot dead. 
Later, two Arab Seri las | Late last night Olympic | 
were captured trying to) wif avery Brundage an- | HOURS 


escope alter the gun-battle. | 





nounced that the Games : 
The dramatic shoot-up | would resume “withoul| The rest of the Israeli 
happened at Furstenfeld- any change” today. contingent were rounded up 
‘k only 25 miles tram | as hostages. The Arabs an- 
saniahs Olympit Village. The gunfight showdown | alongs athe ce yaraall 
The Arabs were trans- | came after a day of gelrel sh Would be shot every two 
ferring their captives, * murder and tension | Scans alee 


| THE GAMES were can- 


THE PRISONER «2.2.00: 


| tinian “ political prisoners 


; ; Were freed by Israel, and— 
END of the siege, Police | Village after the Arab | waREE PLANES were 
march oan unidentified | terrorists had left with | lnid on to ay the cape ae 
| ‘| ‘ . | their hostages o “5 

prisoner away from the their hostages in a dra para | 
ie ; ie quarters of the Israeli | matic attempt to escape The West Germ a05 
ree mS “Th = “y foam if the Olympic | from Germany by plane. l offered an unlimited 
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YESTERDAY’S PAPERS 


On 6 September 1972, the papers report the horror 
of the Munich Olympics massacre 


“THEY’RE ALL GONE” 


or its West German organisers, the 1972 
eo Games represented a chance to 

stage an upbeat event that would shake 
off memories of 1936 and the notoriously 
stage-managed Berlin Games. In the event’s 
second week, that hope lay in tatters. 

In the early hours of 5 September, eight 
tracksuit-clad Palestinian terrorists broke into 
the Israeli area of the athletes’ village and took 
11 athletes and coaches hostage. Two Israelis, 
who tried to fend off their attackers, were shot 
Shortly after. The hostage-takers’ demand: 
the release of 234 imprisoned Palestinians. 
After the Israeli government outrightly 
refused to negotiate, and the terrorists - or 
‘Black September’ group - rejected offers of 
unlimited money, a tense stalemate emerged. 

With the world’s media gathered for the 
Games, the siege was broadcast across the 
globe - including to the terrorists, who were 
able to watch every attempt by German police 
to enter the building on television. There were 
moments of hope; hostages were brought 
forward to speak at the window and officials 
even entered the apartment where they were 
held in an attempt to negotiate. 

But it was for naught. After 18 hours and 
several bungled efforts to intercept the 
terrorists, a shoot-out at a nearby airport left 
the nine hostages, one policeman and five 
Black Septemberists dead. “Our worst fears 
have been realised tonight... They’re all gone,” 
reported American sports reporter, Jim McKay. 

As for the remaining three terrorists, they 
had been captured, but were released just 
weeks later on the demands of the Palestinian 
hijackers of a Lufthansa airliner. © 


1972 ALSO IN THE NEWS... 


1 SEPTEMBER In the most widely 
reoorted chess championships ever, 
American Bobby Fischer wins the title 
from Boris Spassky of the Soviet Union 
ina sporting Cold War match-up. 


Dy=\sJo)idomel-laalelasiagelalelals 
calling for the immediate 
ore larel=y ito 1ulolamelmual> 
(Crelaalossy 

only 
hours after the massacre. 


CRISIS POINTS 
ABOVE: Several hostages 
died when a grenade was 
set off by one of the 
terrorists in a helicopter 
RIGHT: During the crisis, 
protestors demanded the 
Games to stop 


4 SEPTEMBER 4A garg of art thieves 
makes off with 18 paintings, including a 
Rembranat, from Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. The multi-million dollar crime has 
never been solved. 


















The hostages were taken to 
idalowel ig ele) gual am arsilee) elas acMels 
the terrorists attempted to flee 


(Crevaaalelans 

, causing a heated gun 
battle and a terrorist to set off 
a grenade. When it was over, 
all nine hostages were dead. 
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17 SEPTEMBER ™*4‘S*+H, a darkly 
comic series following doctors in the 
Korean War, premieres. Over its 11-year 
run, it becomes one of the most popular 
shows on American television. 
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After Sir Robert Peel, the founder 


A Nod to the nue of their uUniromn 


Theories abound, with pre-Met 
and post-WWII stories ringing true 


Likely from ‘to cop’ - to seize 


A term for a Cockney copper 
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a Ralsm oll au ame)m uals h4i-10ge) ole) lit] am -x0)1 (Cele) CeX> 


MET POLICE 
ACT IS PASSED 


On 29 September 1829, the first Metropolitan Police Act 
took effect and London gained a new law enforcement 
institution. But how did the officers cope with the 
capital’s deep-rooted crime problems? 


of tne Force 


Born in twenties America, Its 
meaning remains a mystery 


POLICE BOX | 





Inspired by their perceived 
heavy gaits 


Because they walk so much 


from around the 1880s 
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1899 | 4 9 ereerrer 


Name Sir Robert Peel 

Lived 1788-1850 

Nickname ‘The father of 
modern policing’ 

Bio The son of a mill owner, 
Peel went to Oxford University 
before entering politics. As 
Home Secretary, he reformed 
the prison service and criminal 
law, reducing the number of crimes punishable by 
death. In 1829, he established the Metropolitan Police 
Force, whose ethic of ‘policing by consent’ 

remains the model for law 


aie a around 1872 
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GUILTY AS 
CHARGED 
VERDICTS FROM 
THE OLD BAILEY 


ii, 
1x aw 
= 200 guilty verdicts 


TOUGH ON CRIME 
The Victorians believed crime 
could be beaten and, as 
these guilty verdicts from the 
busy Old Bailey Court show, 
(Me) ale(olau-mal-\\'m ele) |o-mre)ce=) 
does appear to have made an 
impact. First they mastered the 
art of catching the criminals 
then, it seems, of preventing 
the infractions. 
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a EM! 
In 1870, the minimum 
standard height for Met 
officers was 5’8”. The men 
also could not have flat 
feet, stiffness of joints, 
narrow chests or 
facial deformities. 


Film 
Early uniforms & 7 
were made to v 
look civil rather 
than military 
(since the public 
mistrusted troops). 
Until 1869, the uniform 
had to be worn while 
on and off duty. 


The men were 
not armed 
with firearms 
or sabres so as to 
avoid antagonism 
A wooden truncheon 
was carried in along 
pocket in the tail of 
their coat. 


Fanacuil 

The handcuffs were 
concealed in pockets, 
again to distinguish 
from soldiers, who 
would be visibly armed. 


| | 2 . |; 
Not part of the official 
original uniform but, 
from 1859, police officers 
were forbidden to carry 
umbrellas on duty. 
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Rattie 
This wooden clacker ._ 
was replaced by a 

whistle in the 1@6Qs. 











Minimum height 
requirement: 5'8” 


A civilian top hat was worn 
until the 1860s. Reinforced 
with cane struts, the top 
of the hat was covered 
with varnished 
leather for 

weatherproofing 
m and strength. 


A thick leather 
stock was worn 
inside the 

high collar to 
guard against 
strangulation 
Cuntil 1880). 
The number on 
the collar of the 
coat identified 
the officer. 


The blue single- 
breasted swallow tail 
coat, bore eight gilt 
buttons down the 
front, each with an 

image of the Victoria 

Crown and the words 

‘Police Force’, 


I 


White trousers for 
summer day wear, blue 
trousers for night and 
winter patrol. 


a! i | ; 
These were disliked, In 
1897, a boot allowance was 


granted instead of being 
supplied with boots. 


Aanrern: ae 


Supplied 
for night duty 
from 1872 


White for 
summer, 

black worsted | 
for winter. 
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How a humble clerk became one of the 
20th century’s most influential scientists 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
REVEALS HIS THEORIES 
TO THE SCIENCE WORLD 


In his ‘annus mirabilis’, an unknown physicist el .. 
publishes revolutionary discoveries, allowing 
science to make countless great leaps forward... 








he start of 1905 saw Albert 
: Einstein working as a clerk 
in the Swiss patent office 

in Bern. Unemployed and broke, 
he had been grateful to get the 
job in 1902, as the small-but- 
steady income had allowed him 
to marry Mileva Maric, a physics 
student from Serbia whom he 
met at college. Einstein was 
himself brilliant at physics, but 
his lax attitude to work and his 
tendency not to show up for 
classes had not endeared him to 
his college professors. So after his 
graduation, with poor references, 
he was turned down for every 
academic post he had applied for. 

It turned out to be a blessing in 
disguise. His job as a clerk gave 
Einstein time to think physics and 
quietly formulate several theories. 
To have one published in Annalen 
der Physik, the world’s foremost 
physics journal, would have been 
a great achievement but in 1905, 
the 26-year-old Einstein had 
four in print. Those publications 
changed everything, both for him 
and the scientific world. 





His work on the photoelectric 
effect, in which he applied the 
quantum theory to light, was 
published in June, followed in 
July by a paper on Brownian 
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MARRIAGE MANIFESTO 


amici rSadayollsilalemalismealcl@aicleromicls 
breaking down, Einstein wrote Mileva 
a set of instructions so they could 


stay together for their children’s 
sake. “You will stop talking to me if | 
request it,” the manifesto read, as 
WiVAo) | Mo Ksi@ Ko) p are) are llare mu alasiompaletol sHmellctolal 
clothes and a neat desk. 














i ae i. 


motion, providing experimental 
proof of the existence of atoms. 
But it was in September that his 
now-famous work on special 
relativity was printed. And he was 
not even finished. He followed his 
fundamental findings concerning 
space and time with a paper 
enhancing the theory with the 
equation, E=mc’. 

In these four papers, Einstein 
addressed the most important 
and complex questions of the 
era. Einstein’s year, dubbed 
‘annus mirabilis’ (miracle year), 
has gone down in history as a 
feat of unprecedented scientific 
creativity that revised notions of 
space, time, mass and energy, and 
set the stage for modern physics. 


COMING TO AMERICA 


In the early thirties, Einstein 
n(sYomGrslanatclaNam it: lalile mic) mile 
life from Nazi aggression. He 
{olda (sve mlamualsmUlalinclomelrslasicmial 
1933, and soon took up a post 
at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. 


His work, however, received little 
acclaim at first. He needed the 
attention of physicist Max Planck, 
the founder of quantum theory, 
before receiving due recognition. 
From then, his prestige and career 
blossomed. He held academic 
posts in Europe, and created 

his general theory of relativity. 
Yet, despite the years of brilliant 
research that followed, it seems 
fitting that, in 1921, Einstein was 
awarded the Nobel Prize not for 
his work on relativity, but for the 
very first of his 1905 papers. 


PRIVATE 

AND PUBLIC 
ABOVE: A family 
photo from 1905 
of Albert Einstein 
and his wife 
Mileva, who he 
married in 1903 
RIGHT: The 
esteemed physicist 
gives his inaugural 
lecture at Princeton 
University in 1933 


“Einstein’s 
miracle year 
has gone down 
as a feat of 
unprecedented 
scientific 
creativity” 
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EXPLOSIVE EQUATION 


E=mc? was instrumental in 

the development of atomic 
\""(-¥-) oLe) 1} AWEW Ar@lUle] aim als) 
regretted this deeply, Einstein 
was persuaded to write a letter 
to President Roosevelt in 1939, 
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MIRACLE MAN 
MAIN: Einstein was 
only 26 at the time 

of his miracle year 
FAR LEFT: A copy 

of the journal with 
his theory of 
special relativity 
LEFT: The 
world-famous 
equation, in 
Einstein’s own 
handwriting 
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The last native-born Prince of Wales, Owain Glyndwr 


O WELSH NOBLE 
DEFIES ENGLISH AND IS 
PROCLAIMED PRINCE 


















What began as a land dispute between neighbouring rivals 


escalated into a decade-long rebellion to end English rule in Wales 


s 


ince Wales was violently 
conquered in 1283, the 
Welsh had waited for one 
of their own to rise up and throw 
off English rule. This need was 
never more desperate than at the 
end of the 14th century, when the 
sympathetic and admired King 
Richard II was deposed, being 
replaced by the strict, unyielding 
Henry IV, who wasted no time in 
insulting the Welsh by naming 
his son Hal as Prince of Wales. 
Many believed Owain Glyndwr, 
a beloved noble of excellent Welsh 
heritage, could be the nation’s 
hero, although it was more hope 
than expectation. He had been 
raised by an Englishman on the 
death of his father, trained in 
law in London and fought for 
the English against the Scots. 
Glyndwr had no call to rebel 
— but within just a few months 
in 1400, he had renounced his 
trust in the English, raised an 
army and was fighting for an 
independent Wales. 


At the start of the year, Glyndwr, 
who was approaching 50, was 


leading a comfortable life in 
north-east Wales, alongside his 
wife and some ten children. 

Yet his neighbour and rival, 

the vindictive Baron Grey de 
Ruthin, had been empowered 
by Henry IV’s new regime. He 
seized chunks of Glyndwr’s 
land and spread rumours that 
the Welshman was a dangerous 
traitor. Glyndwr, having studied 
at the Inns of Court, petitioned 
Parliament but was ignored. 

His hatred of Grey de Ruthin 
mixed with a rebellious mood 
in Wales, directing Glyndwr to 
his monumental decision, on 
16 September, to be proclaimed 
Prince of Wales. This was a direct 
threat to England and two days 
later, Glyndwr proved he was 
serious. He destroyed Grey de 
Ruthin’s castle, before capturing 
several English-controlled towns. 
On hearing this while leading 
his army to Scotland, Henry 
immediately turned around, but 
attempts to invade Wales were 
scuppered by terrible weather. 
What’s more, Glyndwr skilfully 
avoided meeting superior English 
armies in pitched battle by 


A description of Owain Glyndwr from a poem by lolo Goch, 
a Welsh bard at the time of the rebellion 
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hiding out in the mountains and 
launching guerrilla raids. 

For the next few years, 
Glyndwr’s rebellion enjoyed 
success after success, including 
the capture of Grey de Ruthin and 
a superb military stroke at the 
Battle of Bryn Glas in 1402, where 
English noble Edmund Mortimer 
was taken prisoner. In a savvy 
political move, Glyndwr arranged 
the marriage of his daughter 
to Mortimer, who had a strong 
claim to the English throne. In 
retaliation, Henry passed a series 
of draconian laws against the 
Welsh, but these only bolstered 
Glyndwr’s forces. There were 
reports of Welshmen in England, 
including students from Oxford 
University, racing back to take up 
arms under Glyndwr’s red-and- 
yellow banner. 


The year 1404 was the peak of 
Glyndwr’s uprising. A French 
force had landed to join him, he 
captured the strategic castles of 





THE TUDOR TREATMENT 


iialcmaslelelecialelamelmei\ salen aanialcalla 
mualelrclaromianle)ge)icromelelaiaremual= 


Tudor dynasty. He appears In 
William Shakespeare’s Henry IV, 
Part 7 as an exotic, wild character 
who claims to use magic. 















FRENCH ALLIANCE 


Glyndwr attached his seal to 
Mcm-T@lom(-ldu-lancelandal-mnia-laloin 

| King, Charles VI, appealing for 
aid. In the ‘Pennal letter’, he 
offered to switch Welsh 
allegiance from the Pope in 

| Xo) 1 [= OM malomnze) @l- ml aly-\alel alee 
but Charles never replied. 
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WELSH WARRIOR 
PNBIOWAmME Oe) TiC Naitehi ia 
Fla nves-jme-jececet-{-Ye(-Yomlamelaaalate| 
the English out of Wales 
LEFT: A replica of 
Glyndwr’s partially 

ro FTaat=le [=e m-x-t-] Mme t-yellead late) 
him as a kingly figure 


Aberystwyth and Harlech, and 
he held his inaugural parliament 


from Glyndwr to the English. 









When a comet was 
observed in 1402 
- depicted in this 
c1485 manuscript 
- it was seenasa 
good sign by the 
Welsh forces 


HEAVENLY POWERS 


As well as comets being 


elo) aus lalacme)miaalanllarclalanvdl@ike)aisice 
a rumour spread that Glyndwr 
had mystical powers over the 
elements. It started as multiple 
English invasions of Wales failed 
due to storms - King Henry IV 
was once almost washed away 


Nin AlS Eemt-etlestosrallin: 


(where he was officially crowned _ the King’s forces at Shrewsbury 
Prince). There, he announced his years earlier —- while Mortimer 
radical plans for an independent perished in the eight-month 


Wales, with a separate church, siege of Harlech the following 
two universities and traditional year. It was when this castle was 
Welsh laws. With most of the lost that Glyndwr’s wife and two 
country in his control, these aims of his daughters were captured, 
were more than fanciful. Many and taken to the Tower of 
believed Glyndwr could drive the — London to join one of his already 
English out of Wales for good. imprisoned sons. Not one of 
Glyndwr hoped his one last them lived to see freedom again. 
major victory would come with With the English squeezing the 
the ‘Tripartite Indenture’ - a Welsh with economic blockades, 
1405 agreement with Mortimer exacerbated by starvation across 
and Henry Percy (who had the country, the will to keep 
changed allegiance from fighting disintegrated. It would 
the King) to divide England take decades for Wales to recover, 
and Wales into three. If this and much longer for Welsh 
extraordinary arrangement had reputations in England to be 
happened, Glyndwr would have established once again. 
been in power of huge tracts of As for Glyndwr, he disappeared 
land, much bigger than modern- into the Welsh countryside that 
day Wales, but it was not to be. kept him hidden for many years, 


Some demoralising defeats at the and passed into the realms of 
hand of Hal (later Henry V), the myth. To this day, legend claims 
withdrawal of French troops and that if Wales is ever in need of a 
the loss of allies and strongholds hero again, he will rise up to fight 
saw momentum eventually shift for them and his country. 





Percy died in 1408 - and his son, Why is Owain Glyndwr nil Ai 
Henry ‘Hotspur’, had been killed — well known outside of Wales? 
in a foolhardy charge against Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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ERA OF ICONS 

(L-R) Scientist, Michael Faraday; 
Queen Victoria; gifted engineer, 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel; medical 
reformer, Florence Nightingale; and 
evolutionary thinker, Charles Darwin 















NOW READ ON... 
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HEAD OF THE EMPIRE 


Though popularly seen as a dour old woman, Queen Victoria in 
fact fostered a climate of innovation throughout her empire 


randmother of Europe and, until 
now, Britain’s longest-reigning 
monarch (see more on that 

story on page 67), Queen Victoria is 

a formidable figure in British history 

- despite her small stature. Her reign 
has been described as a golden age of 
empire, when British global possessions 
expanded to the largest they had 

been, and would ever be. But what was 
Victoria’s role in Britain’s contribution to 
the great breakthroughs of the age? 


G 





Victoria's approach to politics was proudly 
imperialist, and she felt a strong affinity with 
the different peoples who lived within her 
empire. As monarch, she favoured Conservative 
politicians such as Benjamin Disraeli and Lord 


Salisbury, who shared her imperialistic feelings. 


Although Victoria never travelled beyond 
Europe, she took a Keen interest in her vast 
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empire, particularly India, a country she was 


proclaimed Empress of in 1876. Her fascination 


with the country even extended as far as 
learning Hindustani. 


ROYAL PATRON 
Both Victoria and her husband 
Albert shared an enthusiasm for 
art, and frequently purchased 
paintings for each other. But they 
were also supporters of new artistic 
techniques, particularly photography, 
commissioning hundreds of photographs of 
family and friends. The pair even learned the 
process of making daguerreotypes themselves 
in a specially built royal dark room. 
Technology, too, was actively encouraged 
by the couple. Victoria herself sent the first 
transatlantic telegraph - to US President James 
Buchanan on 16 August 1858 - and, in January 
1878, Alexander Graham Bell demonstrated 


400,000 


The estimated 
number of people 
who turned out 
for Victoria’s 
coronation 


his new invention, the telephone, to Her 
Majesty. She described the process as “most 
extraordinary” and was so impressed that 
she wished to purchase her own set 
of telephones. 
Victoria’s interest in technology 
was encouraged by Albert, himself 
a keen promoter of British industry 
and an inventor. Osborne, their 
family retreat on the Isle of Wight, 
featured many technical innovations 
of the day: electric lighting was installed 
in 1893, and the royal apartments boasted a 
plumbed-in bath, lavatory and even a shower. 
Victoria’s natural curiosity meant that she 
took a keen interest in the new technologies and 
developments that were flourishing under her 
rule, and she was Keen to experience many of 
them personally. In 1853 she became one of the 
first expectant mothers to try chloroform as an 
anaesthetic during the birth of her eighth child. 
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The Prince of Wales’s 
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death of his father, Albert. 
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EARLY YEARS 


On 24 May 1819, Princess Alexandrina Victoria 
VV Zs lsis eX@) das) a C=) als} [ale] ke) alm exe] to (e-Mmualome) al hve ali(e 
of Edward, Duke of Kent (the fourth son of 
George Ill) and Princess Victoria Mary Louisa 
of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg. A year later, 
Victoria’s father died, and the one-year- 

old princess was raised by her mother 

re) Alem allan ee) al ales] alemesy| mele) alam e@xe)alge)’A 

AVS) AVArsls) Ol-1e1 MO) MAYA (CLK) AIcSMIIKMWZCIS 
lived according to a strict set of rules 
known as the ‘Kensington System’. 

Ko) fo) keYo ina ce)aamelaal=)arelaliielaclammaarcmyelelare| 
orincess was never permitted to be alone, 
re] ale Mc (2) ©) em] am als) au pale)a ars) aacm cole) aamelalai cial 
became Queen at the age of 18. Reflecting 
(o)amalelaxeiali ce] arexelem to]k=)aulamllkcMmvaleike) arcu celae 
that she had “‘led a very unhappy life as 

a child... and did not know what a happy 
domestic life was!” 

AVA ale) ay hvan alsiem eX2) (e)'{-1e mere) | (-rerd[e)ame)mm mana aN, 
NVVZerele{=)a mele) |isare]ale mm Dyes alan aalow Glare Mm late] ales 
Spaniel for company, Victoria discovered 
In OVomO)m\ ald lale mclalemel ec iulalemmexcreliavaliarenrs 
diary at the age of 13. She continued to write 
reiulelel ants] maalcelele|arelelmalclarc(elelimiiirommevnncya 
penning as many as 3,000 words a day. 

Only on her accession to the throne in 1837, 
was Victoria able to extract herself from her 
mother’s control. Her first act was to ask for 
lam alelel are] le)atce 
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MOTHER AND 

DAUGHTER 
| The future Queen, 
aged around five, 
with her mother 






NEWSFLASH 
Crowds gather for 
news of Prince 
Bertie’s illness in 1871 
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published in 1897 for Quee 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubile 
2: Acommemorative plat 
created for the coronatio 


Victoria as a young monarc 





A NEW KIND OF MONARCH 


Victoria’s rise to the throne was greeted with 
great enthusiasm. The contrast between the 
young, fresh-faced Queen and her scandalous 
older uncles could not be ignored, and Britain 


was bursting with sentimental loyalty for its new 


female monarch. Her choice of Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg - her first cousin - as a husband, 
however, was not popular. He brought 
very little to the union in terms of money 
or status, and was German, to boot. A 
foreigner who was after ‘England’s fat 
Queen and England’s fatter purse’, was 
a popular description of the new prince 
consort. But, soon enough, their marriage 
introduced a new type of monarchy to 
Britain, one that projected an image 
of bourgeois family life far removed 
from the pomp and circumstance of her 





predecessors. It was an idyllic image of family 
that appealed to the British public. 

Victoria’s popularity rose and fell throughout 
her near-64-year reign, and she experienced a 
number of attempts on her life. But the most 
serious threat to her rule occurred after the 
death of Prince Albert in 1861. A devastated 
Victoria sank into a deep mourning, which saw 
her increasingly withdraw from public life and 
matters of state. Her subjects’ initial sympathy 
didn’t last long, and public support for the 
monarchy fell considerably. Only later in her 
life did the British population rally to the royals 
once more. 

The British love of Victoria, however, shone 
throughout her reign. Indeed, during both her 
jubilee celebrations and funeral procession, 
hundreds of thousands line the streets. 
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ROYAL CELEBRATIONS 


|: Sixty Years a Queen was 


3: This pin marks Victoria’s 
60th reigning year 
4: A cameo brooch showing 
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BRITANNIA 


| THE BIG STORY 
| THE VICTORIANS 























Victoria’s military forces built the 
largest empire the world has ever seen 


he phenomenal 

expansion of the British 

Empire during Queen 
Victoria’s reign is something 
that continues to divide 
opinion. Sorrow has been 
expressed by prime ministers 
and politicians for Britain’s 
role in slavery and the 
often-negative impact 


Improvements in communications 
aided imperial administration, 
while the laying of submarine cables 
(from the 1860s), allowed Britain 
to co-ordinate its commercial, 
military and political activities 
abroad, as well as to manage 
trading relationships throughout 

the Empire. New technologies 
such as the telegraph and 


that British rule had AOO the steamship also aided 


on the peoples it 


British expansion and 


governed. But such million allowed it to protect its 


people have also 


flourishing realm. 


; The number of : 
called upon Britons people living in the The decline of the 
to celebrate the British Empire Empire began early in the 
in 1901 


legacy of an empire 
that produced some of 
history’s greatest ideas. 


The Empire expanded at a rate of 
100,000 square miles every year 
from 1815-65 and, by the end of 
Victoria’s reign, it extended over 
about 20 per cent of the Earth’s 
surface, encompassing almost a 
quarter of the world’s population. 
But how did the Empire expand so 
much, so fast? 

Victory over Napoleon’s France 
in 1815 had left Britain with no real 
international imperial rival, leaving 
it unchallenged on the high seas. 


20th century, as Britain’s 
military and naval supremacy 
waned. In 1901, the Daily Mail 
printed a map that predicted how 
the British Empire would look in 
2001. It showed North and South 
America, Greenland and the 
Philippines under US control; Russia 
ruling Asia, Turkey and China; with 
Australia and Africa as republics. 

Clearly, fears of imperial decline 
were being felt even as Queen 
Victoria lay on her deathbed. The 
predictions may not have been 
wholly true, but decline did set in. 
Today, virtually nothing remains of 
Britain’s 19th-century acquisitions. 
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BEFORE VICTORIA 
The British Empire, 
marked in black, was 

a fraction of the size 
when Victoria took 

the throne 
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PAX BRITANNICA 


Between 1815-1914, when 
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exaggerated) peace, known as 
Pax Britannica, ‘British Peace’. 
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THE EMPIRE 


Over the course of three centuries, oe 
— colonies, protectorates and other a 
Si ae territories came under the rule of the | 
| British Crown. This map shows the 
a eee Empire at its height, in 1901, when 
Queen Victoria was very close to 
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GAME CHANGERS 


In a period of great questions and reappraisals, the Victorians 





produced countless ideas that were destined to change the world 


he 19th century was a time of 

great thinkers, but also of great 

questions. At the beginning of the 
century, science and religion were very 
much intertwined. Nature and God were 
seen to be two sides of the same truth - 
evidence of design in nature was seen as 
proof of the God who had designed it. 
But, just 60 years later, scientists like 
Charles Darwin began questioning 
the validity of the theory and 








cracks appeared in the perceived 
harmony of God and nature. 


Meanwhile, scientists were making discoveries 
that would shake the foundations of Victorian 
society - from the discovery that a species 
of giant lizard once walked the Earth, to the 
possibility that there were other, unknown, 
planets beyond those that could be 
RM viewed with the new technology 
‘N of the day. 






Traditionally held beliefs were being 
challenged in the face of irrefutable evidence. 
Science was evolving, and research was used 
and re-used across different disciplines to 
create new, exciting theories. 

The Victorian era was one of extraordinary 
reappraisal, and intellectual debate on the new 
ideas that were emerging would have been 
heard at all levels of society. Moreover, the 
aftershocks of these great scientists and thinkers 
were felt far beyond the 19th century. 
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GEOLOGY AND B 


Perhaps one of the most remarkable discoveries of 
the time was made by biologist and palaeontologis 
Richard Owen (right). In 1842, he coined the 
word ‘dinosaur’, which has its roots in the 
Greek for ‘terrible lizard’. After studying 
many of the fossils that were being 
unearthed around southern England, Owen 
identified an extinct family of animals that 
deserved their own distinct taxonomic 
group: Dinosauria. 

Another significant discovery came in 
1859, when physicist John Tyndall’s early 
climate experiments proved that Earth’s 
atmosphere has a Greenhouse Effect. 
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MIND THE GAP 
Photographed near 
the end of its build in 
1863, Brunel’s iconic 
suspension bridge is 
still a landmark on 
Bristol’s skyline 


CITY STINKS 


Joseph Bazalgette’s sewer 
below London’s Abbey 
Mills Pumping Station, 
under construction 






























MASTER 

OF STEAM 

OA 1 M-l ate Maal-Xeuat-lalcers] 
Valet ial=X=) mm Cr-Xel ae [=] 
Stephenson with his 
steam locomotive, 
Rocket (right) 
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21-year-old Mary Griffiths from 
Hanham was the 
to cross the 
lolglerels>melamiasme)elslalialemeloNAreial> 
iceman lineeie: Cola 
the east side of the bridge) to 
Leigh Woods (on the west) 
to be the first across. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 
From trains to bridges, tunnels to ships, bigger 
was better to the engineers of Victorian Britain 





1840s that the scattered local rail links became a 
national network. By 1845, 30 million people 
had travelled on the flourishing railways. 
Journeys on water, too, were 
improving. During 19th century, 
transatlantic voyage time was 
cut from six weeks to seven days. 
Comfort increased as well - in 1868, 
inventor Henry Bessemer designed 
a paddle-steamer with a swinging 
saloon, which kept passengers upright. 
As well as transport, engineers also turned 
their attentions to the social problems of the age. 
>; From 1853-54, more than 10,000 Londoners 
died of cholera, a disease caused by bacteria 
in dirty water. Engineer Joseph Bazalgette’s 
sewerage system saw foul water diverted along 
new, low-level sewers and on to new treatment 
works, a move that saved thousands of lives. 
London’s Tower Subway is another impressive 
feat. Begun in 1869, it was completed within a 
year. A small cable car carried 12 passengers 
at a time through the tunnel, taking around 
70 seconds to pass beneath the River Thames. 


Sar, ne of the biggest developments 
| Jin the Victorian era was that 






“Ss of communication - an 
advance that went hand-in- 
hand with the engineering 
feats of the day. 


The Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway had, in 1830, become the 
world’s first passenger railway with 
George Stephenson’s famous steam 
locomotive, Rocket. But it was during the 




























The Victorians loved all ant 
things Egyptian, and igs 
Brunel’s early plans for & 

his Bristol bridge 


featured sphinxes 


KEEPING ArLORS 
Brunel’s SS Greal 
Eastern awaits high tide 
at Millwall before its 
final launch attempt, 
January 1858 


SAILING ON 


Brunel’s SS Great Eastern 

Jal OMeelellomerclgava mele] e) 
passengers between 
maaleliclaremela(em-ANUISia acl lic | 
without needing to refuel. } .4 






STEAMING AHEAD 
A steam train emerges 

from the west portal of 
Brunel’s Box Tunnel, 1846 


BRICKS AND MORTAR 


ISAMBARD 
KINGDOM 
BRUNEL 


Born on 9 April 1806, Brunel’s name has 
become synonymous with the engineering 
boom of the 19th century. The son of a 
French engineer, the young Brunel first 
came to notice for his role in planning 

the Thames Tunnel from Rotherhithe 

to Wapping, which was started in 1825 
and completed in 1843. On its opening, the responsible for the design of several ships, 
tunnel was described as the eighth wonder of including the SS Great Western, which, on its 


the world, and people flocked to see the first launch in 1837, became the first steamship 
tunnel under a river: 50,000 people paid a purpose-built for transatlantic service. His 
penny to walk through on its opening day. SS Great Britain, still docked in Bristol, was 

But Brunel’s talents were only just coming the world’s first iron-hulled, screw propeller- 
to the fore. In 1831, he won a competition to driven, steam-powered passenger liner when 
design a suspension bridge over the River it launched in 1843. And his third vessel, the SS 
Avon in Bristol. The structure carries the Latin Great Eastern, was, on its launch in 1858, the ) x 
inscription: ‘suspensa vix via fit’ ‘a suspended biggest ship ever built. oe eT.) 09 Bi ob) “8 -) Sogo]. | : 
way made with difficulty’), which sums up The talented engineer also designed many ¥ fa In a 100 Greatest Britons 
the challenge Brunel faced during the design viaducts, bridges and tunnels for the Great | Be Sood cel ree t 

F<) ae as Brunel came second, © 

process. The two towers on either side soar at Western Railway, including the viaducts at “Sea. ex lallare Mm Adi asinelam@lalelcelall ir x 
26 metres, while the overall soan of the bridge Hanwell and Chippenham, together with a 8 
is an impressive 214 metres. Remarkably, just the Maidenhead Bridge. Many of Brunel’s = 
two workers died during construction. masterpieces survive today - magnificent ait 

Brunel’s skills as an engineer were not solely tributes to one of the finest engineers Britain @ 
confined to bridges and tunnels. He was also has ever seen. : 5 i 









































CREATION 
| GENERATION 


| New technology could make life easier, more 
' comfortable, and much quicker 































Whe Victorian era can be seen both Developments in communication and 


















as an age of invention, and the transport saw the sharing of ideas in a way 
m= §©6—beginning of the rat race. that had never been seen before. Research by 
Suddenly, time was money and other inventors could be developed to 


speed was of the essence. 
Factories needed machines 
that could do the work of 
20 men; goods needed 

to be transported in the 
shortest time possible; and 
the growth of the consumer 
market meant that ordinary competition between 
people had far more choice in countries like Britain, France 
what they could buy and where they and the US, all of whom were 
could buy it. The race was on to find striving for dominance in trade and 
new ways to encourage people to part industry, also did much to encourage 
with their hard-earned money, and to the brilliant minds behind many of the ! 


find new ways to speed up production. great inventions of the age. gt 
tant CpaTork 


= : |) 
SS — | Hite ier niet! 


create new products for the Victorian 
who craved an easier and more 
comfortable life. And as the 
Empire expanded, access to 
new materials became far easier 
and much cheaper. 

What’s more, the natural 
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: GADGETS @ 


Britain owes much to the pioneering minds ali 
and thirst for knowledge of Victorian 
inventors. Applications for patents soared 
during the period, as people saw gaps in the 
market for new gadgets -— not all of them 
successful. But Alexander Graham Bell and 
his contemporaries are behind many of the 
devices we use today: the telephone, the car, 
the bicycle and the vacuum cleaner. 
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y. In 1837, social reformer 


Rowland Hill proposed 
a pre-payment system, 

















Victorian era, sending letters 


was both complicated and 
penny postage was introduced. 


recommending a cost of 1d up 
to one ounce in weight. On 


10 January 1840, uniform 





Although Britain had a form 


of postal se 
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Key moments 


Discover the highs and lows of Victoria’s epic reign — a golden age of empire, 














a Vaccinations are 
} administered in 


| London’s s East End 
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of 1838 took place in te 
Westminster Abbey = _2" 


















bic he ig hp The Charge of the Heavy 
er | Brigade during the 
Battle of Balaclava, 1854 























AUGUST 1880 


The Elementary Education Act means 
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Wire) d @olelat(e(-MYod slofe) Mavoltl| a-mur-lalo Muatl-lavents A 19th-century 
becomes a major problem. London classroom 
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of the Victorian Era 


industry and innovation... 











1852 


The Victoria and Albert museum opens (initially 
named the Museum of Manufactures) in London, 
funded by profits made from the Great Exhibition. 
Five years later, it moves to its present site. 
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1841 


Mr Thomas Cook 
(left) arranges 
his first rail 
excursion, 
transporting 

570 temperance 
campaigners 
from Leicester to 
Loughborough. 
Cook would soon 
expand his trips 
to include 
destinations 
such as 
Switzerland, 
Egypt and 

the US. 














































1843 


Charles 
Dickens 
self-publishes 
A Christmas 
(of: ] ce) Pam Bat) 
book sells 
sm Ol Ol OM ete) 0) (=1- 
. in six days. 


Marley’s 
ghost haunts 
od cotote [= law. 

Christmas Carol 


10 APRIL 1848 


PNM it-la\ae- ied OM OL OL OM of-Xe) o) (-W-]an-lale Mm da(-MCla-t-] Mm Olat-lad ii 
MC=X=h dl ave modam C-alaliarenxe)amecc)anlanrei mm melalelols Mmm Mnl-Mt--j mre) i 
three petitions, said to have contained 5.7 million 
ifefat-laela-s-mer-]i flac Mice) au ele) iia (et-]Ma-iioldri Mam lived lelel late 
extending the vote to all men - is then delivered to 
Parliament in a series of coaches. 





n early photograph of the 
at Chartist Meeting on 











22 JANUARY 1901 


After a short period of illness, 81-year-old 

Victoria dies at her Isle of Wight home, 

‘ox Xe) dal-Me-ielaaelelate(=vom ohmant=Jan] ol=) e-Me) mal-lami-litlinVA 
_ She is succeeded by her eldest son, Edward VII. 


(ol eg Ke] =15) > 
1897 

Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett co-founds 

id at=Mn tel aolat-]melalrelimeyi 
Women’s Suffrage, 
rots Vaal ey-icelaliive mic an aii 
women’s vote. 


Victoria’s funeral 
procession, on 
2 February 1901 
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RISE OF EMPIRES 
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New for 2015 


Celebrate the battle that defined 
the |9th century, with treasures 
from the Royal Collection. 
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blue, yellow and red, 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION 


ALL THE WORLD 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


The world fair of 1851 was the biggest event of the 19th century, 
bringing eclectic exhibits of industrial, artistic and exotic natures 
from around the globe inside one spectacular building... 
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Joseoh Paxton drew this sketch 
of his Crystal Palace at a board 


meeting of the Midland 


Railway company in c1850. 


Te == | 4 
= “a AT THE HELM 
Prince Albert Presides over a 
meeting of the first Royal 
on of the Great Exhibition | 


ay 1851. London was abuzz 

with excitement at the 

opening of a new international 

exhibition of trade and 

commerce in Hyde Park. 

Travellers crammed onto the 
many horse-drawn buses that served as the 
city’s public transport system, and craned their 
necks as they swept along Knightsbridge, 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the Crystal Palace 
that had sprung up in one of London’s largest 
public spaces. 

Glittering in the sunlight, it was truly a sight 
to behold. The first prefabricated building of its 
kind, the enormous glasshouse incorporated 
300,000 sheets of glass in the largest size then 
ever made, held in position with some 24 miles 
of patent guttering. In just nine months, this 
magnificent building had become a shining 
landmark on the capital’s skyline. 

The Exhibition was the brainchild of Prince 
Albert, husband of Queen Victoria, and 
Henry Cole, an English civil servant, inventor 
and member of the Royal Society for the 
encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce (now known as The Royal Society 
of Arts). Prince Albert, himself an enthusiastic 
promoter of British manufacturing and industry, 
as well as a determined moderniser, became 
patron of the society from the 1840s, and the 
pair developed an idea for a great international 
show: “for the purpose of exhibition, and of 
competition and encouragement”. 

Exhibitions of this kind were not unusual 
during the 19th century. Cole himself had 
visited the French Industrial Exposition of 
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1844, in Paris, and had returned full of ideas 

for a British show - one that promoted British 
superiority and its position as a world leader in 
industry, but that also encouraged other nations 
to display their own achievements. 


SIZING UP 


An exhibition of the magnitude and scale 

that Albert and Cole were planning needed 

an equally impressive venue, and a design 
competition was launched for a building to 
house the Great Exhibition. Some 248 plans 
were submitted, some- by French architects, but 





aerial view of 
e Crystal Palace 


a, P : 


SET IN STONE 


The foundations for 
the Crystal Palace 
are still located in 
Hyde Park. 





and designer who had built greenhouses for 
the Duke of Devonshire’s home of Chatsworth, 
Derbyshire — had devised his own palatial idea 
for the Exhibition. What’s more, rather than 
leave things to chance, he had already shared 
his plans with the London Illustrated News, 
which had declared its own support for the 
design and shared the plans with the British 
public. By the time the idea had been brought 
before Henry Cole and the committee, let alone 
Prince Albert, Paxton’s design had already 
garnered widespread support. Added to the fact 
that the proposed building would take no more 














ultimately the exhibition’s Building Committee 
— among them renowned engineer Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel (see page 35) - decided that 
they could design something better. Despite the 
unethical nature of the decision, in May 1850, 
the committee produced its plan. It did not 
receive a positive reaction. The proposed red- 
brick building would have taken 15 months to 
build and required some 15 million bricks —- with 
the opening day of the Exhibition scheduled for 
1 May 1851, it was hardly a viable option. 

While debates were raging as to where the 
Exhibition could be housed, one man had taken 
matters into his own hands. Joseph Paxton - a 
gardener, but also something of an architect 


than ten months to erect, could be fabricated 
off-site and dismantled after the event, it’s 
small wonder that Paxton walked away with 

the commission. The London Illustrated News, 
too, did rather well out of championing Paxton’s 
design, selling 100,000 copies in the week the 
Exhibition opened, and printing a number of 
special supplements, with fold-out engravings 
of the building and its contents in the run-up 

to the big event. 

In August 1850, work began on Paxton’s 
magnificent Crystal Palace - a named coined 
by playwright Douglas Jerrold. By December 
that year, some 2,000 men were working on 
site, piecing together 8,000 panes of glass every 


a i 


week and erecting the 1,000 cast-iron columns 
needed to support the structure. One can only 
imagine the fascination felt by Londoners as 
they watched huge steam engines transport 
exotic exhibits onto the site, and witnessed the 
building rise before their eyes. 


ROYAL APPROVAL 


The completed building was a sight to behold: 
562 metres long, 124 metres wide and towering 
30 metres high over Hyde Park - that’s about 
ten storeys high. Most importantly, this colossal 
feat of engineering was finished on time. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, given her husband’s 
level of involvement with the project, the Great 
Exhibition was opened on 1 May 1851 by Queen 
Victoria, who waxed lyrical about the event in 
her journal: 

“This day is one of the greatest and most 
glorious of our lives”, she wrote. “The Sun shone 
and gleamed upon the gigantic edifice, upon 
which the flags of every nation were flying... 
The tremendous cheering, the joy expressed in 
every face, the vastness of the building, with 
all its decoration and exhibits, the sound of the 
organ... all this was indeed moving.” 

The opening ceremony was attended by all 
manner of dignitaries - from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to foreign ambassadors and other 
officers of state. Some 20,000 season tickets 
(at a cost of £3 3s for men and £2 2s for ladies) 
had already been sold in advance, and visitors 
had been carefully placed around the building, 
so as to avoid a crush when Her Majesty finally 
arrived, accompanied by Prince Albert and their 
two eldest children, conveyed in nine carriages. 

Trumpet fanfares and cannons announced 
the royal party’s arrival, upon which a choir 
of 1,000 sang the National Anthem. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury led prayers, followed 
by a rousing rendition of Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus. As Victoria walked sedately around 
the Exhibition, great cheers accompanied her 
progress. Finally, the Queen returned to her 
specially-constructed dais and declared the 
Exhibition open. Now, her patient subjects were 
free to satisfy their curiosity and explore the 
huge wealth of exhibits. 

More than 100,000 objects were displayed 
within the Crystal Palace. As the host country, 
Britain occupied half of the exhibition space, 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
FAR LEFT: The state 
opening of the Great 
Exhibition in 1851 

LEFT: The Koh-i-Noor 
diamond was one of the 
highlights of the exhibition 
ABOVE: Prince Albert’s 
season pass, numbered 

as ticket one 






While most used the Exhibition as a 
chance to show off, especially Britain, 
ola alsw=).4al] e)inel acm e)aelelelalure|(e)alom cela alla 
unusual pieces. These included a bed 
that turned into a stepladder; a penknife 
with 80 blades; a tableau of stuffed 
kittens taking tea; and a swarm of over 
200,000 bees enclosed in a glass case. 










showcasing exhibits from across the Empire. 
The rest of the building featured objects 
from some 48 countries - from Russia to 
Chile. France was the largest foreign 
exhibitor, flaunting its position as 
Britain’s main rival in the textiles 
market with silks from Lyon, 
sumptuous tapestries, as well as 
cutting-edge machinery that had been 
used to produce such treasures. 

The Russian exhibits, which arrived late 
as ice in the Baltic delayed their journey, 
included huge, 3.5-metre-high vases made 
from malachite, furs and Cossack armour. 
Gold watches were displayed in the Swiss 
space, while Chile sent a 50kg lump of gold. 
From Denmark, came a single-cast iron 
frame for a piano, the first made in Europe, 
while the US sent a giant statue of an 
eagle holding a Stars and Stripes flag draped 
around it, along with the recently-invented 
Bell telegraph. 


STAR OF THE SHOW 

Arguably the brightest attraction came from 
India, then under British rule. The Koh-i-Noor 
diamond - at the time the world’s largest such 
gem - was displayed in a large cage, lit up on 
special occasions. The 186-carat stone was of 
inestimable value but, despite its fame and size, 
many visitors were disappointed that it failed 
to sparkle. Nevertheless, the mere presence of 
the diamond, which had travelled by sea from 
Bombay (Mumbai), safely ensconced in a small 
iron safe, attracted much attention. 

“The Koh-i-Noor is at present decidedly the 
lion of the Exhibition”, reported The Times. “A 
mysterious interest appears to be attached to it, 
and now that so many precautions have been 
resorted to, and so much difficulty attends its 
inspection, the crowd is enormously enhanced, 
and the policemen at either end of the covered 
entrance have much trouble in restraining the 
struggling and impatient multitude.” 

Exhibits ranged from the enormous (a 
full-scale locomotive and a stuffed elephant 
complete with magnificent, richly-decorated 
howdah (a seat for two people, covered with 
a canopy) strapped to it - to the simple. 
Condensed milk was one of the exhibits on > | 
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in Birmingham 
RIGHT: A tiered dessert 
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The new glass landmark towered over London’s skyline and impressed 
visitors from far and wide... 


CRIMINAL MINDS 


The potential for crime at the Great Exhibition was 
of great concern to many people in the build-up to 
the event. Plain-clothed policemen, many brought 
over from France, who had experience of such 
events, patrolled the Exhibition, 
on the look-out for trouble. On 
one occasion, a group of men 
thought to be acting suspiciously 
and subsequently approached 
by Metropolitan Police officers 
turned out to be undercover 
policemen from Belgium. 





















Larger and higher than the 
lateral transepts. Here, it 

is shown without glass, to 
appreciate the complexity of 
the structure and its interior. 
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The amount, in tons, 
of cast iron used on 
naloweolelieliare 


LASTING 
LEGACY 
The success of London’s Great 
Exhibition, and its underlying sense of 
competition, paved the way for similar events 
in New York (1853), Paris (1855), London (1862) 
and Lima (1872). Its legacy also lived 
— on through the museums that were 
| built with the Exhibition’s profits, 
including London’s Victoria and Albert, 
as Well as improving trade links and 
inspiring greater co-operation 
between the countries involved. 
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2 A to The New York Crystal Palace At the inauguration, most of 


at the Exhibition of the the 48 nations were present: 
Industry of All Nations, c1853 US, China, Mexico, Brazil, 
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BURNT OUT p 
The charred ELEPHANT 
remains of the IN THE ROOM 


Crystal Palace on 


India’s stand featured a 
1 December 1936 


=e stuffed elephant wearing 
a magnificent, ornate 

— en howdah that had been 
given to Queen Victoria 


THE GREAT FIRE \ 


In 1852, Paxton’s building was dismantled and rebuilt on 
Sydenham Hill in London, where it was re-opened by Queen 
Victoria in June 1854. It became the world’s first theme park, 
attracting 2 million visitors a year and hosting festivals, music 
shows and more. There was even a swamp, complete with model 
dinosaurs. But, on the night of 30 November 1936, the palace 
caught fire. By morning, little of the iconic structure remained. Some, 
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LIGHT FANTASTIC 

The Palace’s glass walls ) 
and ceiling let in vast | 
amounts of light, providing | 
ample illumination for 
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GLASS BARREL | 
_ Agreat barrel vault 
_ covered the transept. 
Slanted sheets of 
glass formed small 

| roofs, creating a 

| curved effect. 





The total volume of 
the structure In cubic 
feet. Roughly six times 
that of St Paul’s 
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MAKE AN E 
= Wealthy visitors could leave 
| their carriages at a separate 
entrance to be valet-parked, 
" while they entered through ——— 
the impressive main approach. fae 
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< the British side, a tribute to the modernity 

and ingenuity of British inventors: city folk no 
longer had to worry about the freshness of their 
milk and the length of time it took to reach 
them. It could now be kept for months. 

At the building’s centre stood an 8-metre 
fountain made of pink glass - an ideal meeting 
point and a novel way of cooling the air in the 
glasshouse. For the price of a penny, visitors 
could pay a visit to the Monkey Closets - the 
first public toilets, designed by sanitary 
engineer George Jennings. The lure of a private 
cubicle and a toilet that flushed, together with 
the towel, comb and shoe shine included in the 
price, proved irresistible and 827,280 people 
visited them in total. 

Refreshments provided by Messrs Schweppes 
could be bought at various locations, although 
no alcohol was sold. A variety of performances 
could also be enjoyed during a visit, including 
cat shows and a circus. There was even a 
fountain in the Austrian court, flowing with 
eau de cologne for visitors to sample. 


ALL INCLUSIVE 


The Exhibition was a phenomenal success, 
despite the reservations of some critics 
who feared the event would attract 
radical liberals from overseas. But 
one of the best aspects of the 
Exhibition was that it was open 
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LONDON BOUND 

ABOVE: Crowds gather on ‘shilling day’ 
RIGHT: An advert for discount Exhibition 
train fares FAR RIGHT: Victoria’s memorial 
to Albert in Kensington Gardens 


to all classes. Entrance fees varied according to 
the day of visit so, for those on lower incomes, 
Monday to Thursday was the time to attend, as 
tickets were just 1s. Thousands took advantage. 
The price also fluctuated as the Exhibition 
progressed. By day four, the cost of a day ticket 
had dropped from £1, to 5s, although it rose 
again several days later. 

For many it would have been their first trip to 
London, perhaps even their first trip from home 
and, for them, the Exhibition must have been 
simply overwhelming. Schoolchildren, factory 
workers, countrymen and women, dressed in 

their best smocks, all gazed in awe at what 
must have appeared an alien world. And 
they, too, would have caused a stir 
among the Exhibition’s wealthier 
visitors, many of whom would never 
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have encountered such simple, rural folk. 

One old lady even walked to London from 
Penzance, although most took advantage of 
the rail network. Over the five months that the 
Exhibition ran for, more than 6 million people 
visited, each contributing to a final profit of 
£186,000, which was used to create the South 
Kensington museums. 

For Albert, the Exhibition had been everything 
he’d dreamed of. He had demonstrated the 
superiority of Britain’s trade and manufacturing 
industries to the world, creating an event that 
would be spoken about for generations. And his 
wife clearly agreed. Victoria’s statue memorial to 
her beloved husband (pictured above), erected 
opposite the Royal Albert Hall in 1872, shows 
Albert under a gilt canopy, holding a copy of the 
Exhibition catalogue. © 


Continue your Victorian expedition — there’s much more to see, read and experience 


LOCATIONS 


« OSBORNE, ISLE OF WIGHT 
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VICTORIA (2015) 
by Jane Ridley 


ts... a GREAT VICTORIAN INVENTIONS THE YOUNG 
aon oi (2014) VICTORIA 
careete | by Caroline Rochford (2009) 
INVENTIONS = = Discover hundreds of 19th-century A dramatisation, 
ap inventions from across the globe - starring Emily 
pee some stranger than others. Blunt, of the 
- , turbulent 

first years 


Find out more about the woman 
who ruled over a time of intense 


ON SCREEN 


of Victoria’s 
rule, and her 
enduring 
romance with 


industrial, cultural, political, 
scientific and military change. 


Prince Albert. 


Visit the palatial holiday home, with its own private 
beach, of Victoria and Albert. The location remains 
virtually unchanged since the 19th century, and is 
where Victoria passed away in 1901. 
www.english-heritage.org.uk 





ALSO SEE 
» www.victorianweb.org 
for a 19th-century overview 

» The Victorians, a four-part 
BBC documentary now 
available on DVD 


ALSO READ 

» How to be a Victorian (2014) by Ruth Goodman 

» Brunel: the Man Who Built the World (2006) by Steven Brindle 

» Empire: What Ruling the World Did to the British (2012) 
by Jeremy Paxman 


ALSO VISIT 
» Kensington Palace wwwhrp.org.uk/KensingtonPalace 
» Victoria and Albert Museum wwwvamacuk 
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SIMON SCHAMA: 

A HISTORY OF THE 
NATION THROUGH 

ITS PORTRAITS, 2.30PM 


Discussing his two great passions: 
British history and art history. 
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5. 30PM 


Series director Peter Kosminsky talks us throeah mato Mant-] @iale me) 
the BBC's Tudor epic Wolf Hall 





PHILIPPA GREGORY: 


ANDREW MARR, 1PM THE'REAL THOMKS CROMWELL, : THE TAMING OF THE 

Join this leading broadcaster, journalist and political 4PM 2 QU EEN , 1PM 

commentator as he reads from his forthcoming book, — Tracy Borman, Joint Chief Curator of the Historic De Fad EE ES 

We British: The Poetry of a People and gives exclusive Royal Palaces, will discuss her book The Untold SU ey Sas eee eal, 
| insights on his new mee Y with BBC Radio 4. Story of Henry Vill's Most Faithful Servant. : Philippa Gregory discusses her 


= — a ___| +  thought-provoking novel. 
COMPANY PRODUCTIONS LTD 





THE GREEN AT HAMPTON COURT PALACE 24-27 SEPTEMBER 


* APPLIES TO ADULT SESSIONS ONLY ** CALLS COST 10 PENCE PER MINUTE PLUS STANDARD NETWORK CHARGES 





GREAT ADVENTURES 
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THE ILL-FATED VOYAGE 
OF THE BATAVIA 


Pat Kinsella tells the terrible tale of history’s bloodiest 
maritime mutiny, where a psychopathic pharmacist 
wrought violent havoc on a marooned and helpless group 
of castaways, at the edge of an unmapped continent... 
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‘He was more evil 
than |f ne nad been 
anged into a tiger. ” 


Commander Pelsaert on mutineer Cornelisz 





The Batavia (above).ties:in.tatters, as its = a 
travellers make their way to some-uncharted +=" "|. 


nearby islands. They-could hardly have~*\'' 
~imagined the wretched fate that.awaited- them EA 
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he year was 1628, and the newly 
built 1,200-tonne Batavia was 
the pride of the Dutch East India 
Company (VOC) and the flagship 
of the powerful merchant 

fleet. In October, she departed 
the Netherlands on her maiden voyage (see 

1 on map, below), bound for Batavia in Java 
(present-day Jakarta, Indonesia). On board was 
a fortune in silver bullion, two paintings by the 
Baroque artist Rubens, and 341 passengers and 
crew. Among them was a garrison of soldiers, 
being sent to bolster the defences of the remote 
Dutch outpost. 

The ship was under the command of 
Francisco Pelsaert, a senior VOC merchant. 
Pelsaert was no professional sailor, however, and 
the Batavia was skippered by Ariaen Jacobsz. 
The two men had travelled together before, 
and there was no love lost between 





FULL SAIL 

ol The replica of the 
taf ) Batavia reveals 
fF its former glory 


















UNCHARTED 
TERRITORY. 


Australia was little 
known in 1629. A Dutch 
navigator, Willem Janszoon, 
had landed in present-day 
Queensland in 1606, before his 
fellow countryman Dirk Hartog came 
ashore in Western Australia in 1616 
but, although the landmass often appeared 
in an assumed form on maps, it remained 
uncharted. The concept of 7erra Australis 
Incognita (‘unknown land of the south’), 
had been speculated about since pre- 
Roman times and was thought to stretch 
across to South America. This thinking 
prevailed until the Dutch explorer Abel 
Tasman circumnavigated Australia in 1642. 


3 Crash 
Dutch ships Ve Shipwreck 
& Smoke signal 


ce cp. ~ j 
‘ee > Batavia 


A Sardam 


aN Longboat 


6 Water spring 


ILLUSTRATION: DAWN COOPER, BATAVIAWERF X1, GRETA VAN DER ROL X1, PATRICK BAKER © WESTERN AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM X1 | 





| to Java. However, Jacobsz plots a course too 
far south and loses the other two ships. 











them. En route, Pelsaert reprimanded Jacobsz 
several times for drinking. 


Pelsaert’s Onderkoopman (‘Under-Merchant’) 
was a destitute and disgraced apothecary named 


Jeronimus Cornelisz, on his first trip 
with the VOC. Cornelisz’s life was in 
tatters — his infant son had recently 
died of syphilis and he’d been 
accused of involvement with the 
artist Johannes van der Beeck, 

aka Torrentius, a painter whose 
libertine lifestyle had seen him 
tortured and jailed for heresy. 


MUTINOUS MINDS 


It was a potent mix: a ship heavy 

with treasure, skippered by a drunken 

and disempowered captain, bossed by a 

businessman, supported by a radical second-in- 

command who had nothing left in life to lose. 
The Batavia travelled in a convoy of seven 


vessels. A storm in the North Sea soon 


separated the fleet, however, and when it 
subsided, only three ships remained in 
contact: the Batavia, Assendelft and Buren. 


27 OCTOBER 1628 
Texel 

The Batavia, flagship of the Dutch East India 

Company (VOC), sails from the Netherlands 

on her maiden voyage, packed full of silver 

and bound for Java. A storm in the North Sea 

separates the convoy. 


2 INDIAN OCEAN 

To catch the Roaring Forties - strong 
westerly winds in the southern hemisphere - 
the skipper’s instructions are to steer from 
Cape Town towards Eendracht’s land (then a 
name for west Australia) before sailing north 





















on 
OCEAN 


4 JUNE 1629 


The Batavia strikes Morning Reef near 
Beacon Island in the Wallabi Group, part of 
| the Houtman Abrolhos, 60 kilometres off the 
| Western Australian coast. Survivors are 
transported by small boat to Traitor and 
Beacon islands. 





8 JUNE 1629 


Commander Pelsaert, along with 
Captain Jacobsz and High-Boatswain Evertsz, 
leave the scene of the wreck in a longboat 
containing 48 people in total. They briefly 
search the Wallibi Islands for water and food 
before heading to the Australian mainland. 
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Along Africa’s west coast, Cornelisz and 
Jacobsz found a common dominator in their 
discontent and began to foment mutiny. 
Intending to seize both ship and bounty, and 

to embrace a life of piracy, they fanned 

the embers of disquiet that always 

smoulder during long sea journeys, 

» carefully seeking support from 
crew members and amid the 
ranks of the impetuous young 
army cadets. 

Leaving Cape Town (2), Jacobsz 
steered the Batavia off course, and 
they soon lost sight of the Assendelft 
and Buren. As his ship drifted across 

the Indian Ocean into the unknown, 

Pelsaert was confined to his cabin for long 

periods with fever, and order evaporated. 

Among the passengers was a beautiful 
27-year-old woman, Lucretia Jans, travelling 
to visit her husband, who was stationed in 
Batavia port. One night, after spurning Jacobsz’s 
advances, she was attacked and sexually 
assaulted by a group of men, including one 
identified as Jan Evertsz, the High-Boatswain. 

If the attack was an attempt to provoke Pelsaert 
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THE ROARING 


into taking disciplinary action that would help 
the mutineers’ cause - as was later claimed - it 
failed. Ihe Commander did nothing, preferring 
to postpone justice until Java. 

But their destination remained elusive. 
Instead, the Batavia was on a collision course 
with the reef-fringed coast of what is today 
Western Australia, which was then known only 
as Terra Australis Incognita, ‘unknown land 
of the south’ - a hazy landmass that was little 
more than a cartographical rumour. 


A SHIP TO WRECK 

On 3 June 1629, two hours before dawn, with 
the ship running under full sail, one of the 
seamen shouted a warning. The lookout had 
seen white water breaking over shallows. 
Jacobsz, who was on watch, dismissed this as 
the moon’s reflection, but shortly afterwards the 
Batavia smashed into a reef near what’s now 
known as the Wallabi Group of islands, within 
the Houtman Abrolhos (3). The collision was 
so hard that the impact point can still be seen 
from the air. 


The ship was crippled and the crew were 
unable to refloat her. Wind and tide threatened 







































5 11 JULY 1629 

Batavia (present-day Jakarta) 
Failing to find a reliable water source on 
the Australian mainland, Jacobsz and 
Evertsz navigate the longboat all the way 
to Batavia, where the boatswain is hanged 
and the skipper imprisoned. Pelsaert is put 
aboard the Sardam and ordered back to 
the wreck to retrieve people and treasure. 


OCTOBER 1629 


Having wasted time 
searching the ocean too far 
north, the Sardam finally 
arrives at the Abrolhos 
islands to find a scene of 
conflict and abject horror. 


FORTIES 










(West Wallabi Island) 
Where Wiebbe Hayes and 
his soldiers are initially 
dropped off to search for 
water. Scene of two 
skirmishes between the 
mutineers and soldiers, and 
first port of call for the 
Sardam. Australia’s oldest 
European structures, 

the remains of Haye’s 
improvised stone defences, 
can still be seen here. 


a 


Houtman 
Abrolhos 


to tear the vessel apart and, between them, 
Pelsaert and Jacobsz decided to dismast the 
Batavia. This bought time, but confirmed 
the fate of everyone aboard - they were 
marooned on the serrated edge of an 
unknown coral atoll. 

Making use of the ship’s yawl, Jacobsz 
discovered a navigable gap in the reef and 
sighted a number of islands within. Quickly, 
around 180 people - including all the 
women and children - were ferried to the 
first two islands. Around 70 men remained 
on the wreck. 

Neither island extended any promise of 
fresh water beyond a few puddles. Surveying 
their meagre rations — a few barrels of 
biscuits and water — Pelsaert ordered the 
sides of the ship’s longboat to be built up for 
an ocean voyage. Four days after the wreck, 
he set sail towards the mainland (4), taking 
everyone on the smaller island with him, 
including Jacobsz and Evertsz. Unless they 
found water, he reasoned, all were doomed. 

Watching the longboat disappear, those 
left behind dubbed the now-deserted atoll 
Traitor’s Island - a name it retains to this day. > 


East High Island (East Wallabi Island) 

_ The soldiers discover they can wade to this 
island from West Wallabi, and here they 
finally find a freshwater spring. Also home 
to a population of tammar wallabies, 
which supply food to go with the water. 


“4 


Seal Island (Long Island) 

7 Where a group of 45 people, including the 
ship’s Predicant Gijsbert Bastiaenz, are 
sent to die. The scene of a murderous 
rampage and, after the return of Pelsaert, 
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the hanging of Cornelisz and six others. E 


THE MAIN PLAYERS 
FRANCISCO PELSAERT 


Senior Dutch East Indies Company merchant, and 
Commander of the Batavia. Led the small-boat 
journey to Java and returned with rescue party. 
Oversaw punishment of mutineers. Died in 1630. 


JERONIMUS CORNELISZ 


Former apothecary and Dutch East India Company 
Under-Merchant who displayed psychopathic 
tendencies while leading the mutiny after the 
wreck of the Batavia. He was tortured and 
executed on the islands. 


ARIAEN JACOBSZ 


The Batavia’s skipper, he conspired with 
Cornelisz in the initial plans for mutiny. He 
demonstrated superb skills during the small-boat 
voyage to Java with Pelsaert, before dying in the 
dungeons of Castle Batavia. 


WIEBBE HAYES 


A 21-year-old Dutch soldier who became a 
national hero after capturing Cornelisz and 
leading the defeat of the murderous mutineers. 
He was quickly promoted by Pelsaert and made a 
Lieutenant when he arrived in Batavia. 


Batavia’s Graveyard 
(Beacon Island) 
This small, barren outcrop was 


and mutineers huddled 
throughout the ordeal. 






Beacon 
Isiand 


Traitor’s Island 

A tiny islet where 
Pelsaert, Jacobsz, 
Evertsz and 45 others 
spent the first four days 
after the wreck, before 
leaving on the longboat. — 





BATAVIA’S 
GRAVEYARD 


This idyllic-looking 
island was the site of 


i refetebroelcel ate, acts 


the centre of Cornelisz’s empire, 
and where most of the survivors 


Batavia’s impact 
eg pointlefta 
permanent mark 
on the reef 
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Their own rock (now known as 
Beacon Island) they called Batavia’s 
Graveyard - a macabre moniker it 
would soon live up to. 

Pelsaert and company explored 
the next group of islands, before 
continuing to the Australian 
mainland. Still failing to locate a 
water source, they proceeded to 
Java, crossing 3,000 kilometres of 
dangerous ocean in 33 days - one 
of the most remarkable small-boat 
journeys ever made - to reach 
their original destination, the 
port of Batavia (5). All 48 people 
aboard the 9-metre boat survived, 
including a newborn baby, and 
the achievement stands testament 
to the navigational skill and 
seamanship of Jacobsz and Evertsz. 

The welcome awaiting them 
at Batavia, however, was grim. 
Governor Jan Coen was a 
formidable character, who’d 
kept the port open in the face of 
repeated indigenous attacks and 
English onslaughts. Presented with 
Pelsaert —- a man who had just lost 
the pride of the fleet, a boatload of 
money and a garrison of soldiers 
sent to make his job easier - the 
Governor acted decisively. 

He had the High-Boatswain 
hanged, for his alleged part in 
the assault on Lucretia Jans. For 
losing the Batavia, Coen - possibly 
catching a whiff of mutinous intent 
— threw Jacobsz in jail, where he 
died. Pelsaert was promptly turned 
around and dispatched on a yacht 
called Sardam, with a skipper and 
40 men, tasked with finding the 
wreck and rescuing whatever he 
could - especially the loot. 

The longboat had made 
such good progress 





between the Abrolhos loyal to the VOC were 
and Java that the dispatched to the 
Sardam’s skipper High Islands, minus 
didn't believe eRe eee their weapons, 

the islands could small-boat journey supposedly to find 
possibly be where from the wreck site food and water. 


Pelsaert claimed. He 
wasted time scouring 
the Indian Ocean further 
north, and took 63 days to locate 
the wreck. When contact was 
finally made, the scenario they 
found was shocking. 


LORD OF THE FLIES 


The most senior man left 
behind after the Commander 
and Captain’s departure was 

the Under-Merchant Cornelisz, 
who remained marooned on the 
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POWER STRUGGLE 

BELOW LEFT: A grave of murdered mutiny victims, 
unearthed by archaeologists in 2001 

RIGHT: A cairn on one of the Wallabi Islands marks 
the nearby location of the Batavia wreck 

BOTTOM LEFT: Governor of Batavia, Jan Coen, who 
was livid when Pelsaert finally arrived at his port 
BOTTOM RIGHT: After rescue came, the hangings 
of many of the guilty mutineers took place on 

Long Island 


stricken Batavia. Soon after the 
longboat disappeared, the wreck 
abruptly broke up, immediately 
drowning 40 men. Cornelisz was 
among the 30 survivors who, 
clinging to bits of flotsam, 
were eventually washed 
through the reef into 

the shallows around 

the islands. 

Cornelisz suddenly 
found himself ina 
position of power, at the 
helm of a community of 
distressed, desperate and 
abandoned people. He 
acted swiftly, gathering 
a gang of about 40 
henchmen around him. 
Small misdemeanours 
were punished brutally 
and a culture of fear was 
quickly cultivated. 

If Pelsaert managed to 
reach Batavia, Cornelisz 
knew his mutinous 
mutterings during the 
voyage would come to 
light, so he determined 
to commandeer any ship 
that returned to rescue 
them. First, though, he 
had to eliminate anyone 
who posed a threat to 
his authority. 

The carpenters in the 
group were ordered to 
construct makeshift boats 
from the wreckage and 
around 45 people - including 
the ship’s Predicant Gijsbert 
Bastiaenz — were sent to nearby 
Seal Island (now Long Island) with 
no freshwater. 

Then, a group of around 20 
soldiers who remained 


Since Pelsaert had 
previously travelled in 
this direction and found 

neither, Cornelisz was confident 
he’d seen the last of them. 

Other able-bodied men were 
sent on made-up missions, and 
simply toppled into the sea by 
Cornelisz’s goons. On the main 
island, he encouraged a dreadful 
murder spree to rid the population 
of surplus mouths. The old, the 
infirm and the infants went first 
— battered, strangled and stabbed 


Todt Me) mm tal-w 2-1 7-1 47- ome) ate late) 
timbers remainin tact, and-are 
now housed at the Maritime 
Museum in Fremantle, Australia, — 












= HEAVY LOAD 
A full-size replica 
of the longboat 
that Pelsaert, 
Jacobsz and 
Evertsz sailed to 
Jakarta in, with 
45 passengers 
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to death. One boy was seemingly 
beheaded simply to test a sword blade. 

In July alone, over 100 people 
were butchered. Cornelisz typically 
convinced others to do the actual 
killing. The former apothecary did apparently 
attempt to poison a baby (because her cries had 
disturbed his sleep), but failed to administer a 
lethal dose and got one of his accomplices to 
finish her off. 

The Seal Island group survived longer than 
expected - figures could be seen moving on 
the beach - so a killing party was sent. The 
banished Predicant, Bastiaenz, had to watch 
as his wife and five of his children were slain 
in front of him. Perversely, they kept the 
Dominican friar himself alive, along with his 
eldest daughter, who was forced into sexual 
servitude by one of the mutineers. Other 
women were also strong-armed into carnal 
service, including Lucretia Jans, who Cornelisz 
reserved for himself. 

But then a smoke signal was spotted from one 
of the High Islands (now known as West Wallibi 





Island). The soldiers had found water and 
Cornelisz had a conundrum. Not only would 
this group now survive, they were also first in 
line if a relief ship appeared. 


THE FIGHT BACK 


The assassins sent to Seal Island had done a 
poor job, and one victim managed to escape and 
paddle across to warn the soldiers of the horror 
unfolding. The military men had no weapons, 
but they’d found a natural leader in a young 
private called Wiebbe Hayes. Predicting an 
assault, Hayes built defences and organised the 
construction of basic fighting tools from sticks 
and stones. 

These makeshift weapons were enough to 
repel the first attack, and Cornelisz decided to 
paddle across to try and personally lure Hayes 
into a trap. It was a fatal mistake. The soldiers 
seized the mutinous Under-Merchant and killed 
four of his top men. 

The remaining mutineers regrouped and 
mounted a last-ditch attack, using muskets to 
fire at the soldiers from afar. This tactic was 
proving quite effective, until a sail appeared 
on the horizon. It was Commander Pelsaert 

returning on the Sardam (6). 

Spotting the smoke, the yacht headed for 
the soldier’s island first and Hayes managed 
to warn Pelsaert of the situation. When the 
mutineers attempted to board the Sardam, 
the Commander was ready for them. They 
were arrested, and the most gruesome 
mutiny in history was over. Now the ghastly 
recriminations would begin. © 


'GETHOOKED 


BOOK 


Read The First and Last Voyage of the Batavia (1993) by Philippe Godard. 
This comprehensive account of the ill-fated ship’s only journey, covers the 
discovery of the wreck 340 years later and the reconstruction of a replica 
vessel. It also contains a translation of the originally published account of 
the disaster, as told by Francisco Pelsaert, Commander of the Batavia. 


TRAVEL 


An exact replica of the Batavia can be seen at the Batavia Wharf in Lelystad, 
in the Netherlands. Or, to get closer to the site of the atrocity, head to the 
Maritime Museum in Fremantle, Australia. Here, numerous artefacts that 
were pulled up in the 1970 excavation — including the stern of the ship - 
are on display. 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? 


Pelsaert used divers to recover as waterboarding - was used to illicit on the wheel. Two men - Wouter 
much from the wreck as possible, admissions from the mutineers, Loos and an 18-year-old cabin 
and then began an investigation and seven of the ringleaders were boy called Jan Pelgrom - initially 


into the mutiny and murders. hanged on Seal Island. Cornelisz had sentenced to hang, were instead 
The Predicant Bastiaenz and his both his hands chopped off with marooned in Australia near a water 
surviving daughter were important hammer and chisel before being source (probably the Hutt River) 
witnesses, but Dutch law required strung up. Others were dropped with provisions, thus becoming the 
confessions before justice could from the yardarm and one was continent’s first European settlers. 
be meted out. Torture - including brought to Batavia to be broken Their ultimate fate is unknown. 
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| THE BLITZ, 
| 1940-41 








AT A GLANCE 


Between 7,\September 1940 and 
May 1941, major British citiestand 
Inclustrial (ot=) ahd @=s-wrot-Tant-Melavet=ve 
heavy, sustained bombardment 
om Adolf Hitler’s air force - the 


ie fell, an estimated xp elele) 
oF predominantly civilian, 
killed and significantly more 
ess. Yet the Blitz 
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after eight months, 
MTiat-YamiteleMileme) eLtteli Melt ance, 
abandon his plans to invade 
Se eee Jai tc llobeclalealhimalem-han-voldcelamne 
the as eastern front. 
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WHEN BRIT. 


It is 75 years since the start of the Blitz, yet the 
impact of the bombs that fell on major British 
cities continues to resonate and define a nation... 
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BIRMINGHAM =) 4 
Compared to atom cleiike liao ks 
around it, the iconic church, 
St Martin in the Bull Ring, 
escapes with relatively little 
* damage during the attacks 
> on Birmingham. Nearly 
2,000 tons of bombs fall on 
~ the city - only oJ ate Cody) EV ale| 
sg Liverpool are bombed more 
43° — put due to wartime 
“| censorship, reports are 
et restricted. Birmingham is 
Hs simply referred to as a 
a «Midland town”. 
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A real home may have 
been destroyed, but 
there is small relief for 
a girl in Bristol as her 
dolls house seems to 
have survived. In 
clearing the debris and 
salvaging belongings 
from the rubble, local 
communities begin to 
come together, bonded 
by their shared and 
painful experiences. 
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- SEND THEM ee 
a Ke) COVENTR' =) 
_ On es evening | of 









ib Corontey| in what will - 
—"*be the most devastating | 
a Be * 
aid of the Blitz. The 
» bombardment lasts 
Pa limalelel as and leaves ? 
_ the city, as one account 
Mire (-S-Xol | ofS | Me | ate [=o em 
’ with leaping flames”. 
+ Amidst the carnage, 
-incendiary bombs fall 









cathedral, totally 
iddfatemdal-melelicellate 
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For Londoners seeking shelter, there 


ie _ was a ready-built solution under 
their feet, if they could use it 


t». TUBE TALES 





CONGESTION ON THE TRACKS 

At the start of the Blitz, the government refuses 
to use the London Underground as shelters in 
order to keep transport moving. The ferocity of 
attacks, however, quickly forces them to change 
their minds. Tens of thousands struggle to find a 
space on platforms or, like at the closed Aldwych ‘ 
station (seen here in 1941), even on the tracks. FIGHTING THE FIRES 
In September 1940 alone 
Cwhen this photo was 
taken), firemen in Britain 
tackle 10,000 blazes. The 
‘heroes with grimy faces’ 
work 48-hour shifts for 
every 24 hours off, and 
have to fight fires while 
raids are still taking place 
as flames act as useful 




















markers for the German 
bombers to locate targets. 


SUBTERRANEAN SOCIETY 

With so many using Tube stations as shelters, 
improvements to conditions are made - from 
stoves and bathrooms to entertainment, such as 
a concert in Aldwych. There are inevitable 
arguments and tensions, but morale remains 
high and the plucky ‘Blitz Spirit’ is born. 


THE BANK IS CLOSED 

The fear of death, however, is ever present and 
even being deep underground doesn’t guarantee 
safety. On 11 January 1941, a bomb lands on Bank 
Station, causing fire to rip through the passages 
where people are sleeping on the platform and 
escalators. Soldiers are immediately called in to 
help find and remove the dead, and a temporary 
bridge is built over the crater. 
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ST PAUL’S STAYS STANDING 
Following the ‘Second Great Fire of 
London’ - a fiercely intense period of 
bombing on 29-30 December 1940 - it 
seems miraculous that St Paul’s Cathedral 
has survived, especially when taking into 
account the damage of the surrounding 
area. Christopher Wren’s masterpiece, 
which becomes a symbol of defiance for 
the British, is saved by the tireless efforts 
of the firemen and volunteer ‘firewatchers’, 
who walk through the building dousing 
incendiary bombs with sandbags. This 
isn’t the first time St Paul’s is seriously 
threatened. A couple of months earlier, 
on 12 September, a bomb would have 
completely destroyed the cathedral, if it 
hadn’t been defused by a courageous 
group of Royal Engineers. 
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NAMES OF THE DEAD 
It is an agonising search for 
these women in Plymouth as 
they read the names fo) mm dates-t=) 
killed in a recent attack. Ports 
like Plymouth, MB AY-Ya eXexe) PR LeLL 
and Portsmouth are prime 
targets for the Luftwaffe so 
endure huge numbers ro} j 
bombs - over 1,200 tons fall 
on Plymouth alone. 























CAN’T COOK THE BO 
1 When dozens of bombs land on Holland 
| House, London, on 27 September 1940, 
the buildings are nearly all destroyed. 


ban 
» Except for the library that is, which stays 


DRINK UNDER 
THE TABLE 

So life in Britain carries 
on as normal, as best as 
it can. As beer is never 
rationed, people can 
rely on a drink for a 
source of good cheer, 
which may explain why 
a Birmingham pub 
insists on serving while 
a snooker table hangs 
precariously over the 
bar. The Blitz ends in 
May 1941, but bombings 
continue periodically 
for the rest of the war. 


mostly in tact, meaning visitors can still 
browse through the impressive collection. 
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CSS Virginia was converted 
from a wooden ship 
(ors) oldu aslo mu colaamualsmelallelar 
A central casemate or 
citadel was built, with 
sHreye)rare| 

. Projectiles fired at the 
craft simply bounced off. 
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hortly after noon on 
9 March 1862, the 
crews of the Union 
blockading squadron 
in Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, saw a 
strange vessel making its way 
towards them. Unlike other ships 


On 9 March 1862, two strange armoured ships of the day, it had no masts, no 


sails - just a large funnel - while its 


battled it out in an American harbour. It was an pin fore ei eee 
encounter that would forever change the face of te Pe eke eto 


of a very big barn.” 


naval warfare. Julian Humphrys explains... The American Civil War had 


been going for almost a year, and 
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the CSS (Confederate States Ship) 
Virginia had come out to fight. 
The Virginia’s crew hadn’t been 
expecting to do battle that day. 
The ship hadn’t been tested and 
workmen hadn’t finished fitting 
shutters on its gun ports, but 
Franklin Buchanan, its veteran 
captain, was eager for action, even 
though his brother Thomas was on 
one of the two ships he was about 
to attack. After passing Sewell’s 


Point on the south side of Hampton 


Roads, the iron leviathan turned 
and headed westwards towards its 


first target, the USS (United States 
Ship) Cumberland. 


FULL METAL JACKET 


It passed in front of another Union 
ship, the USS Congress. Lieutenant 
Joseph Smith, the Congress’s 
young commander, was not a man 
to miss such an opportunity and 
ordered his gunners to fire at this 
strange ship as it steamed past. 
Twenty guns delivered a broadside 
that would have devastated most 
other ships afloat, but the crew of 
the Congress were horrified to see 


RADICAL DESIGN 


USS WACO ATIROAN ic lsm ale) ure) 
dgcl@lalelatcl Mio] Asal OM@eNUsacre 
in steel. Not designed to 
go to sea, its raft-like 
Shape was the perfect 
olatform for its revolving 
gun turret, which gave ita 
alUlelomelehiiclalacleicr 


their shot bounce off the Virginia’s 
iron sides like tennis balls. They 
were even more horrified when 
their Confederate enemy fired back 
with four of its large guns, on the 
process tearing great holes in the 
side of their wooden ship. 

The Virginia ploughed on 
towards its main target, the 
Cumberland, firing all the while. 
The Cumberland was equipped 
with some of the latest guns 
available, but even these were no 
match for the Virginia’s armour; 
the shells bounced off the ironclad, 











DEAD HEAT 
The first-ever ironclad-ship battle 
- which took place in Virginia in 


1862 - was an epic struggle, with a 
seemingly endless volley of gunfire 
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US Union 4 warships, 
Confederates 1 warship 
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8-9 March 1862 












Why 
Confederate attempt to break 
Union naval blockade 
Strategic Union victory 
393 Union men and two ships 
lost; 24 Confederate casualties 
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< exploding harmlessly in the air. 
Finally, the Virginia closed with 
the wooden ship and rammed 
it, tearing a huge hole below its 
waterline. As water flooded in and 
the Cumberland began to sink, it 
nearly took Virginia down, for the 
ironclad’s heavy ram had become 
stuck inside the doomed vessel. 

Eventually the ram broke off, 

the Virginia slipped free and the 
Cumberland, its gunners firing 
bravely to the last, sank to the 
bottom of the Hampton Roads. 
Over half its crew were killed in 
action, wounded or drowned. 
As the Virginia steamed away up 
the James River, the men on the 
damaged Congress cheered with 


relief, thinking they’d been waa 


spared a similar fate. ie 


IRON ATTACK a. 


Those cheers died out | T 
when it was realised bee C 
that the Virginia 
was merely turning 

round ready to attack “= 
them next. To avoid being 


a tug to ground his ship in shallow 
water beneath the Union shore 
batteries at Newport News Point. 
But there was to be no escape. The 
Virginia might not be able to ram 


wounded, including Commander 
Smith, who had been decapitated 
by a fragment of exploding shell. 


ILLUSTRATION: JAMES GURNEY/2010, ALAMY X1, GETTY X1, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS X1 
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rammed, Lieutenant Smith ordered 


the Congress but it could still fire at 
it with deadly guns. Soon a quarter 
of the Congress’s crew were dead or 


The battered Congress struck 
its colours and surrendered. 
Buchanan sent boats over to 
the stricken ship to accept the 
surrender but, despite their flag 
of truce, they came under heavy 
fire from Union shore batteries. 
An enraged Buchanan ordered 
the Congress to be set on fire by 
shooting heated cannonballs at 
it. He climbed on deck and began 
firing back at the shore batteries 
with a rifle. Soon the Congress was 
ablaze (it would explode during the 
night) - and Buchanan was lying 
wounded on his ship, shot in the 
leg by a Union soldier on shore. 
Catesby ap Roger Jones, 
who took over command of 


em = -©°9' “Virginia, originally 


intended to attack a 
third Union ship, the 
USS Minnesota, which 
aaicel | had run aground, 
Cia §=but darkness and 
es y areceding tide 
® © intervened. The ironclad 
"returned to its moorings, 
planning to finish the job the 
following day. It had been a heavy 
defeat, and would remain the US 
Navy’s worst loss until the 1941 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Edwin Stanton, the Union’s 
Secretary of War, feared that 
there was nothing to stop the 
Confederate ironclad from 
steaming up the Potomac River and 
bombarding Washington itself, the 
capital of the United States. Indeed 
at the time there were probably » 


IRONCLAD VICTORY 
The wooden Cumberland 
founders after losing the 
battle with Virginia 





A TALE OF TWO SHIPS 


The ironclad Confederate Virginia seemed invincible. She 
destroyed two wooden Union ships but, advancing upon a third, 
she came face-to-face with the Union’s own ironship, Monitor 
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Ee Confederacy 
——2> § March movements 
see 9 March movements 


GS Union 
——j 8 March movements 
«sees 9 March movements | 








PORTSMOUTH 


1. On 8 March, the Confederacy’s new ironclad CSS Virginia 
makes short work of USS Cumberland and USS Congress. 


2. The next day Virginia targets Minnesota, a grounded 
Union ship and sitting duck, but the Union’s ironclad 

Monitor intercepts her first. The two slug it out for four 
hours, inflicting minimal damage on one another. 


3. Virginia, short of fuel, eventually withdraws. Both sides 
claim victory, but the Union blockade remains intact. 


KEY PLAYERS 
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CAPTAIN FRANKLIN 
BUCHANAN (1800-74) 


MEcTavdr-lale ts ele) aam=iecoatclarclamccka-lal 
experienced seaman who, in 1861, 
resigned his US naval commission, 
believing his state would secede. 

mel (om are) mmr-]alem alzw(e)ialsxem aals 
Confederates, later given command 
of CSS Virginia. He was promoted to 
Admiral after Hampton Roads. 





LIEUTENANT 
JOHN L WORDEN (1818-97) 


Worden joined the US Navy at 16. In 
itc{oy Mow AU aa l=1a (ers Mel alaccvemne))'7-]cecmN Tle 
he was sent to Florida with secret 
Takia a0 end Co) alm xe) au exe) alct-(e0) (cm ats hse] 
Ko) anlaats|ale (sem -Vaaseiaclem oN mcvolelalcian 
authorities, he spent several months 
in prison. After his release he was 
given command of Monitor. 


At the start of the war Norfolk Naval Shipyard, 
near Hampton Roads, was in an area that 
supported the Confederacy so the Union had to 








abandon it. USS Merrimack, laid up there, was scuttled to prevent Displacement: 


it falling into the hands of the enemy. The Confederates raised the speed: 
ship, finding that the hull was sound and its engines could be made Armament 
to work. To give them a chance against the Union fleet, which greatly Armour 
outnumbered them, they turned it into an armoured monster, cutting Strengtl 
down its decks and building a heavily-protected citadel, or casemate, Weakness: 
amidships. The sloping walls of this casemate were made of pine and 

oak 60 cm thick, covered with 10 cm iron sheeting and fitted with gun 

ports for a variety of cannon. It was renamed CSS Virginia. 




















DESIGN 







With a flat shape STATISTICS 
Flilemitlieli mel eclim Complement: 49 
Monitor was ideal for Length: 54.4 metres 
use on rivers. Draft: 3.2 metres 






Displacement: 987 tons 


Providing the 









_}| power was a Speed: 6 knots (7mph) 
| vibrating lever Armament: — Two 11-in smoothbore cannon 
steam engine, Armour: Turret 20cm; sides 7-12cm 
re) (Um alo ofe) | (= acm Strengths: Manoeuverable, hard target to hit 
| Weakness: 
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Unseaworthy, no space for spare crew 


guns of various calibres 



















This design meant 

} the guns could fire in 
any direction without 
turning the ship. 
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USS MONITOR 


News of the Confederate’s shipbuilding ° 


WeWiurlimelauelelaye 


area, which contained 


the ship’s wheel. 





activity soon reached Washington, where 
the worried Federal authorities ordered the construction of an 
ironclad of their own. A number of proposals were considered 
but, in the end, it was the design of Swedish-born engineer 
and inventor John Ericsson that was accepted. What Ericsson 
proposed was not a traditional wooden warship covered in steel. 
His ironclad, the USS Monitor, was a small flat, raft-like vessel with 
a revolving turret fitted with two 11-inch guns. Its small size and 


shallow draft made it ideal for movement along rivers, while its 
revolving turret allowed it to fire in any direction. This was a huge 
departure from traditional warship design and it was agreed that 
Ericsson would receive his fee if his ship proved itself in battle. 


BATTLE ON THE WATER 


When the war broke out in 
1861, the Union navy 

|e) (ole le (=YoM OCo) al i-ve (=) e-(en'mm ole) aa 
to prevent breakaway states 
c=Yox=Jh"d late M-ye]e)e)i(--me)m=y-l1aallate| 
sakeyat=\ mi ce)aam=).4 ele) ate al-)on]eiceyal 
Roads was a key stretch of 
water - a large sheltered 
channel through which three 
of Virginia’s rivers empty into 
4 a (=3-t-] el=t- 1, (=m =t-\’ars salem ale) 
Atlantic Ocean. In early 1862, 
i at=JaMdal=M ot-|44 (=m kele) @ eo) (-(e-m 


UT aTCo) aM co) cox=s-mal-\(oMis-mave)adat-iaal 
shores while the Confederates 
at=\CoM dal-mxeleldal-1aaMer-la) Celilo 
date Wn Colace)| @a tei clmiall ey clack 

aM al=Modat-lalal-lmucemeelalice) (=v ong 
a Union fleet, which blockaded 
the water route to and from 
the Confederate capital, 
Richmond. In March 1862, the 
Confederacy launched a 
roFlalalemel(omxeme)a-y-].@uar-li 

lo) (oled ¢leo(-m i damiacma-\ Vel leialelat-lavs 
new vessel... 
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< only three ships 
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FIXED GUNS 


The guns 
in the world that reltiaiitemechit 
could have given a. 
the Virginiaafigh. __—_———e 


Two, France’s La 
Glorie and Britain’s 
HMS Warrior, both 
ironclads, were 
across the Atlantic. 
Fortunately for the 
Union, and for the 
Minnesota, the third 
had just arrived in 
the Hampton Roads. 
The next morning, 
as the Virginia 
moved to confront 
the stranded 
Minnesota, the Confederate 
crew spotted what one called “a 
shingle floating in the water, with 
a gigantic cheesebox rising from 
its centre”. It was the USS 
Monitor, hurriedly towed 
down from Brooklyn. 
With John Worden, its 
Commander, stationed 
in the armoured 
pilothouse at the 
bow of the ship, the 
USS Monitor steamed 
towards the CSS Virginia, 
putting itself between the 
enemy ship and its intended target. 
For the next four hours the 
two ironclads slugged it out, 
sometimes from virtual touching 
distance, without inflicting any 
significant damage on each other. 
Meanwhile the Minnesota fired 
broadsides of its own, sometimes 
hitting the Monitor by mistake. Not 
that it mattered - the Monitor’s 
armour was just too thick. Albert 
Campbell, one of the ship’s 
engineers, later told his wife: “We 
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a Barsman\comciall ekcmals\.-laucelerelals 
again. When the Confederates 
were forced out of Norfolk in 
May, they had to scuttle the 


CSS Virginia. The ship was too 
Folge lomnomciust-laaiel(o)alemualsmel-laateys 
RANYAS) ARRON nelelalaale) arene olUlun\ lcm alele 
seaworthy enough for the open 
(oxet=y-] ame lam salsmctslaatcmanrelaldammuals 
USS ws [oye] xe) ankele).@ ey] aun lalcla 
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HAPPENED NEXT? 
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on Victoria, shown 


e with Monitor, 


were of traditional design 
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were hit twice from the 
Minnesota... but it don’t make 
much difference who fires at us.” 
Not everything on the Monitor 
worked smoothly. The speaking 
tube between the pilothouse 
and the main turret broke 
> early in the battle, while 
® the turret developed 
a mechanical fault, 
Ome which made it 
a § difficult to stop it from 
A revolving. In the end, 


ai-uee = the Monitor’s gunners 


allowed the turret to turn, 
firing ‘on the move’ when the 
enemy target came in sight. To 
no avail. The Virginia’s armour 
remained impervious to anything 
the Monitor could fire at it. 
Meanwhile the Virginia’s 
gunners were having the same 
problem and eventually many of 
them stopped shooting altogether. 
When he was asked by 
Lieutenant Jones why 
his crew was not firing 
one officer replied: 
“Why, our powder is 


attack up the James 

River but, at the end 

of the year, she sank in a storm 
with the loss of 16 lives. Despite 
their short spans of action, the 
AVVO MJ al] Oksm atole Mel atolare(semuar= 
face of naval warfare, making 
lanleysimmo)e ala) anYi"Z>] ac1all @kse) els1e) [=1K 28 
As Britain’s Royal Navy halted 
jd alomexe) alsin aU Leido)ame) mi\ielerel=\a| 


LINE OF FIRE - 
Monitor’s radical 
revolving gun _ 
turret meant it 
could fire in 

any direction 


very precious... and after two hours 
incessant firing I find that I can do 
her just about as much damage, by 
snapping my thumb at her every 
two minutes and a half.” 


NO CLEAR WINNER 


An attempt to ram the Monitor 
came to nothing, as did efforts 

to shoot into its gunports but, 
eventually, one of the Virginia’s 
Shells exploded by the pilothouse. 
Lieutenant Worden was temporarily 
blinded and the Monitor was 








[ee] ya le) cae: 
USS Monitor sank in a gale 
off North Carolina later in 1862 


vessels, The Times newspaper 
commented: “Whereas we had 
Well ts] o)(sme) aulanlaatsvelicia> 
purposes 149 first-class 
war-ships, we now Nave two.” 













forced to draw off for a while. But 
the Virginia was in no position to 
take advantage of this success. It 
was short on powder, was starting 
to leak and had burned so much 
coal that it had become lighter and 
risen in the water, exposing its 
unarmoured hull. 

Jones reluctantly ordered the 
Virginia to return to its Norfolk 
base while the Monitor once 
again took up a position beside 
an extremely relieved Minnesota. 
Both sides claimed a victory 
but, although the Virginia had 
destroyed two Union ships and 
still remained a threat, the Union 
blockade remained firmly in place. 
The Monitor had done its job. 


WEBSITE | 
For maps, facts, anecdotes 
and analysis of this and other 
American Civil War battles 
check out the Civil War Trust’s 
website at www.civilwarorg/ 
battlefields | 








If USS Monitor had been sunk, would it have 
changed the course of the war? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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WHOIS BRITAIN'S GREATEST 


QUEEN? 


As Elizabeth II is set to become Britain’s longest-reigning monarch, 
Lottie Goldfinch looks at the ladies who have worn the nation’s 
crown and considers their trials, tribulations and triumphs... 
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oday is the day I 
have reigned longer, 
by a day, than any 
English sovereign”, 
wrote Queen Victoria 
in her journal on 23 
September 1896. At the age of 77, the 
diminutive Queen had overtaken her 
grandfather George III’s record of 21,644 
days on the throne (that’s 59 years, 96 
days plus 13 extra leap-year days). 

Despite Victoria’s insistence that 
the occasion should not be celebrated 
publicly, her delighted subjects could 
not be silenced. “People of all kinds and 
ranks, from every part of the kingdom, 
sent congratulatory telegrams”, she 
recorded in her diary. These, she 
continued “were all most loyally 
expressed and some very prettily...” 

Victoria would go on to rule for 
nearly five more years until her death, 
on 22 January 1901. Since then, her near 
64-year rule has been Britain’s longest. 
Until this year. For on 9 September, 
Victoria’s great-great-grandaughter HM 
Queen Elizabeth II is set to claim that 
record for herself. 

Just like that day in 1896, there are 
to be no official commemorations, but 
on such a landmark event it is natural 
to draw comparisons between the 
reigns of the Queen and her female 
predecessors. Though the qualities 
that make for a strong monarch have 
changed with every era, each Queen has 
had her own difficulties and victories. 
Indeed, their extraordinary stories reveal 
several contenders for the crown of 
Britain’s greatest female monarch... 


BECOMING QUEEN 

Born on 21 April 1926, the eldest 
daughter and first child of the Duke 
and Duchess of York, the then Princess 
Elizabeth spent her childhood never 
expecting to be crowned. Third in line 
to the throne, it was only on her uncle 
Edward VIII's abdication in 1936 and 
the accession of her father, George VI, 
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RULE VICTORIA 

Queen Victoria receives 

| news of her uncle’s death, 
and of her accession 






that the she moved up the line of 
succession. On hearing the news, 
her younger sister Margaret said 
to the ten-year-old Elizabeth: 
“Does that mean you're going to be 
Queen? Poor you.” 

The current Queen, however, 
is not alone in her surprising rise 
to the throne. At her birth in 1819, 
Victoria was fifth in the line of succession 
after her father, Edward, and his three 
older brothers. Her father died shortly 
after she was born, and her uncles failed 
to provide living (legitimate) heirs, before 
two of them passed away, leaving Victoria 
to become heiress presumptive to her 
surviving uncle, William IV, in 1830, at 
the age of 11. 

But it is Mary I and her half-sister 
Elizabeth I who are, perhaps, the 
most unexpected of Britain’s female 
monarchs. Both women were stripped 
of their royal titles, removed from line 
of succession and declared illegitimate 
after their father, Henry VIII, ended his 
marriages to their respective mothers -— 


Catherine of Aragon and 
Anne Boleyn. When their 
half-brother, Edward, 
was born in 1537, the 
throne must have looked 
even farther from sight. 
Even when the Third Act of 
Succession (1543) put Mary and 
Elizabeth back in the running, behind 
their younger brother, the idea of a 
woman ruling England was not popular. 
The 20th century’s Princess Elizabeth 
may not have had such a troubled route 
to the throne, but, like her predecessors, 
she was thrust into the public eye at 
an early age. In October 1940, at the 
age of 14, she made her first public 


“Does that mean 
you’re going to be Queen? 
Poor you.” 


A NEW ERA 


On 31 January 1952, Princess 
Elizabeth waved to the crowd 
dats) Mm atsvemer-)4al-1c-te m=) am Melalerela 
rNig eke)am Gale) mal-y-14nlcely' ae 
There, she boarded a plane 
that would fly her to Kenya, 
for the first leg of a royal tour 
of the Commonwealth. 
rN aatelatve maaveyx-mue-lidfate| 
Tam dat-m olinx-)axexel(oMFmal-Te 
f=) 4a(-) a CT-Ve) ge [- MAYA MX=7 a (olerd hg 
HM cht ame late met-]alex-) ar-lale| 
unable to make the journey 
himself. The crowds below 
fod a C=X-1 g=Yo Mi dal-Jiae-le] eo) eke) a me- sma al= 
Vi tfate ls alate meixelele Me) imaal-maeleyi 
of the building to wave his 
fo FL ule lal x=) ame fetete|oh\(- mm =L0) mrs 
the 25-year-old Princess 
took her seat beside her 
new husband, Prince 
Philip, she was not to 
know that she had just 
seen her father for the 
last time. 
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The royal couple’s first 
eke) a mo) mot-] | Mim .¢-Jan'c- Pam atslemm ol-\-10 
a British colony since 1895, 
but, at the time, it was not 
the safest of destinations for 
the Princess. Violence had 
c=Xeq-valah mel ce) (-Tameleimel-ian(-t-10 
the anti-Colonial Mau Mau 
and the British Army. 
Nevertheless, three days 
Vit=) au t-lalelialo mismo tligelele 
=Iih4-]eX-\dam-lalem ogalill emaelelare 
themselves at Treetops 
Hotel, Kenya’s oldest 
Fila exe ke(- Mm olUliimlalxemaal= 
eo) ¢=aledal=s-ie) mt: 1 OL @DA'(-¥-] gare) (e| 
life M4ac-\-MlaweVel-eel-la-matlitelate) 
Park. From the viewing 
ole] ake) deaMe) Mm aal-Manlelidglgeteyan| 
id ¢=Y-Va Lele i{- Men (-Valele) diate m=] 
waterhole, the pair watched 
oy=] oLekol alm anllaley-em elejalelece.@ 
Fla daleye -m-lale m=) (=) e)at-lal seared 
filmed by the Princess with 
her cine-camera. Later that 
night, while leopards 
re) cea (-XeM=]celelalemaal-melelel= 
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aiar-maleianlel=\are)i 
lolarel=\jaarellesmclan@1Ula\ola 
Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip’s wedding 
in 1947 


ice 2 ae 

Mary (left) and 
Elizabeth (right) 
are seen on the 
(=Yo fe (-.-re)y mm dal 
Tudor family 
portrait. At the 
time, neither were : 
=)q of-Youk-Ye Mi xe Mm t-].¢-) 
wear the crown 
NAVAN a Sa =¥-] gare) [eo 


| Elizabeth (right) 


sits with her sister 
FV al=¥-(o me) mm al-) am bor 16) 
radio address 





Lix-)amet-la @maal-Mce)'e-] moxele| el (= 
at=¥=(e (=e xo ol-Yo Mm) Codi i-Le ml o)'/ 
data dal-Mceli cen alate meted 
olui fe meldlatem 

But the news that followed 
Elizabeth as she left 
BN c=X-1 Xe) ok dal-Mal-> am oale) gallate p 
oXelel are Mm ce) au aal-Maljallavem lelele (=) 
of Sagana, some 20 miles 
EW Am folel (eo Medat-lalel=mal-vam hi 
forever. While the pair had 
been watching African 
wildlife from their treetop 
ey-]e=Ke| {= wm Cl-ve) ge [= Waa mat-(e| 
ro [(=Xo Mla al wd (-X-) oMmr-le[-\e Bol om 
Elizabeth was now Queen. 

A coded telegram was 
ro [Fj oy= 1 Kod al =Vo MoM Cred (-1aalaat-vals 
a Kelert-M lama t-liaele]Mmeleimian ¢-.-gr- 
dela dal-yam cole) mavele| o-mel-Viela-Maal= 
news reached Elizabeth, by 
which time the press had 
already been informed. At 
2.45pm on 6 February, 
oda lalx= Me od ali ti omxele) alm ahis 
axe ma al- mers] ael-JaMm’ dal-Va-m ale 
broke the news to her. 















British hunter Jim Corbett, who 
was Staying with the royal party at 
the Treetops resort, wrote in the 
hotel’s logbook: “For the first time 
Tam dal-maleixela’ae) mm dal-m fe) alemm-MmZelllale 
reli ammedilanlex-Xem lal xemr- Ia a-\-me)a(-mel- hare 
Princess and... climbed down from 
the tree next day a Queen - God 
fo) (=3-s-9 a=) 
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FAMILY TIME 

The Windsors walk through 
Sandringham Estate, Norfolk, in 
1943 - much of the land is used 
for crops to aid the war effort 


FOND FAREWELLS 
Elizabeth’s family gathers on 
the airport roof to wave her 
off on the 1952 royal tour. PM 
Winston Churchill waits inside 




















GIRL POWER 
THE QUEENS 


EMPRESS MATILDA 
(reigned 7 April - 1 November 1141) 


| | Heir of Henry I, Matilda came within 


fo F-\VA-wro) move) colat-lalelamelelaialem-Melh alm c-1é 
against her cousin, Stephen, who had 
usurped her. Her rule was short and, 
after years of conflict, she was forced 
imo a (=1-m roms Co) dant-laleharclalemaciiiale lela 
her claim. 


wPeNid el 0] 4, eo) el eve} p-) 


Be dal-y- bi-y)) 
| Queen of Scotland at just six days 


old, Mary refused to relinquish her 

rol F-]aam coms dal= my tale lilciamaalce)al-mm xem dala 

Td dit-1a (eo) ame) im al-) axeve) iJ) mm =11P-4-]el-140 mB 
Mary’s involvement in a plot to seize 
id al=Wod co)'\\2 0 (=X ia om al-) a=» (-LolU hd (o)ame)amaal= 
ro) ce l=) ame) mm dal-m tale liiamele(-\-1 0m 


| LADY JANE GREY 
| (r10-19 July 1553) 
| A descendant of Henry VII, Protestant 


Lady Jane was de facto Queen for 
allat=Met=)\\A-Mm laisse) (em Kol ©) a=)\/-10] a @t-1 dale) | [o 
Mary (below) from acceding. She was 
lox=)al=to\e(=to ce) au uc=t-le) aM lal m-)0)d0l-]a\AM boyoy- 
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fam Mal-meo)alhaelan’alaremesaliveMelm al-alays 
| VIII and his first wife, Catherine of 


Aragon, Mary was the first Queen to 
Ul (=m =talelt-lavemiamal=)are))\Zamalelalmm) alow is 
c=Yaat=Janl ol=1q-xemm od’ ant=| ahve) am al=vam eo) leyereh\ 
persecution of English Protestants. 


ELIZABETH I (r1558-1603) 


ea a\-muuiavam-lace mm t-l-imupate)at-|celame)maal=) 
| Tudor dynasty, Elizabeth’s reign is 
re) ix-10a-)i-) 0 c-te mi Kom-|-m- Cle) (e(-la-\e (=m 


a= am del (=mct-) a tale |t-laveme(=)x-t-) mm aal=) 
J oF-ValciaW-Vanatcletem-lalemal=le-)(el-xem-lal 
Fle [=me)m=>.4e) le) ¢-14 (eam 


| MARY II cr1689-94) 


Wo) lal mxe)'i-1a-1he mela ale | (-lalemmyecelat-jalem 


Brlaremia-it-lalemudicem al) au Ble celal alUi-jey-Jalep 


William Ill, Mary became monarch 

ice) iCo) diate maal=mm Cl le) alelel-moc-n\.e) (Uidie)almr-lal 
Tab ésike)amdat>imect- han (el avarelacemavaliitclan 

fo (=) ofey-¥-m al=) amis) 4 alt=) emer laalssom 


. ANNE (1r1702-14) 


Last of the Stuart monarchs, and the 
first sovereign of Great Britain, Anne’s 
reign saw the development of the 
two-party political system: Whigs 

Tale Mm Ke) a (= 


Md Cog he) dF Weal:ky sy ccleyp) 


Be mel dant=\ah’a=lait-)ialeom (eo) ale(=s1 md a-vielaliare, 
Mu aale)at-] cola Mm ’Aleixe) dt-Ii-v-(em-M's-/-) m=) 00] ol a=e 
Mn (=) an c)helaest- hi mualele (-melat-lale(-s-mxem =laidiia 


YoYed (=i a" @-1-1-¥ of-[e (=. >) BE 











~) ELIZABETH II (r1952 - present) 


| Queen at the age of 25, Elizabeth II is 
Be =)dit-]laemelelacsvalMelec-\-vam-laleMmaal-m-ne)aa| 


nate) ats] qelamciialex= ma Avail litslanm dal=m Oxo) ale lUi-1 ce) a 
Ta\yécleK=Xe Ml lam L@lolom 













WHO IS BRITAIN’S 
GREATEST QUEEN? 


SMILE AND WAVE 

After Elizabeth’s coronation, the 
Royal Family greets the crowd from 
the balcony at Buckingham Palace 


FLYING THE FLAGS 


Gladstone Terrace, Northampton, pulls 
out the stops for its coronation party on 
2 June 1953. The residents win their own 
crown: the town’s best decorated street 
yy 8 — —_——Ss o 
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aRatsmalelasle\-aelmsiaieicia 
PAM ISMNARIOM Alo Nomis] <ole) 
office since the Queen’s 
ro) ge)ar-lulolamm olan a=iiclia 
was the first born 
olUlaialemalsianc=iiela 


For the first time in history 
the magnificence, splendour and 
mysteries that have traditionally 
accompanied the anointing of a new 
monarch were revealed to an awestruck 
public via the medium of television. 


4 speech during a live broadcast of the 
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BBC’s Children’s Hour. Britain was at 
war with Germany, and it was the young 
heiress’s job to send a verbal message 
of reassurance to the children of Britain 
and the Commonwealth, particularly 
those who were being evacuated. Three 
years later, she carried out her first solo 
public engagement and, from March 
1944, began accompanying the King and 
Queen on many of their British tours. 
But the Princess was able to live 
within the family unit throughout her 
childhood, unlike many other British 
queens. Previous royal tradition dictated 
that growing heirs be brought up away 
from their fathers - and sometimes their 
mothers - in their own household. The 
future Queen Anne, who acceded the 
throne in 1702, was sent to France as a 
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young child, as was Mary, Queen of Scots 
— who became monarch at just six days 
old. Mary was sent to France at the age of 
five, following her betrothal to Francis, 
the boy heir to the French crown. She 
would not return to her homeland until 
she was widowed, aged 18. 


ESTABLISHING RULE 


News of George VI’s passing, on 

6 February 1952, reached Princess 
Elizabeth while she and her husband, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, were in Kenya, 
on the first leg of a Commonwealth 
tour. The new, grieving Queen flew 
home immediately, and was greeted at 
the airport by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. Preparations began for 

her coronation, which took place on 

2 June 1953, in Westminster Abbey. 


More than 20 million people around 

the world crowded around television 
screens and radios to see and hear 
history in the making. True, the notion 
of Divine Right - that a monarch’s right 
to rule is derived directly from the will 
of God - is no longer relevant, but the 
1,000-year-old ceremony was followed 
according to the traditions of her 
forbears, right down to the measure of 
anointing oil used. The anointment itself 
was deemed to be absolutely sacrosanct 
and off limits to television cameras - a 
part of the ceremony that surely differed 
little from those that had gone before. 
Similar, too, must have been the cries 

of “God save the Queen” that rang out 

at street parties and celebratory toasts 
across Britain and the Commonwealth, 
an echo of coronations past. 


THE FIRST QUEEN 
OF BRITAIN 


Queen Anne and her 


son William, as painted 
some years before 
her accession 











THE VIRGIN QUEEN 
=] OO) IN (CR CI MO) SUAS aN 


> *\ ~~ When Princess Elizabeth was born to Henry VIII 
= | | VR Z and his second wife, Anne Boleyn, on 7 September 

: 1533 at Greenwich Palace, few - particularly her 
f=) 4 al =) em ocel el (eM al-h(-m eo) c-Yo|(oan-veMal-Vameliiat-lalalemaciaela-) 
FVM LUC=Y-3 oy —larvel(-lavem-lavem ia-)t-lalem-lirem tei mentedat-lcein| 
of the Tudor dynasty. 

Her birth was, in fact, quite the disappointment. 
ate W late med c-Vadelaat-vemaal-Wc-)irel (ola melm-alelt-lilem lame) ael-l¢ 
itom-lalalelmalmile-imoit-laat-le [=m com Ct-14al-)alal-Me)m-Ve-le lela) 
and marry the woman he adored, Henry had been 
Uhan-lahVaroce) ahd alec-toMaat-| Mm Crolomceleifemelc-lalmulliim-—ve)ir 

But, as befitted a royal princess, Elizabeth 
' | lh a received an excellent humanist education from 
2, | | ~ ay Xo) aat= We) mm dal-MC-t-lellare mLelale) t=] e-Med mm dal- Mele \ Amu Uual loan 
+ “< Takedecel=ve Mm F-lalelercle (=m alixe) a’am elalivesye) elahar-lare, 

mathematics. The disgrace and subsequent 
execution of her mother in 1536, however, meant 

id ats) Ml 1 0P-4-] ok-19 00m ol-Xot-] an l= ge)'¢-] Mm oy- si t=] ce Memj4 ale) el-le me) 
her title and removed from the line of succession. 


“VW/h i L e Q ueen an ad cou nt ry When Elizabeth was just 13, her father died 


FV ave Mur-Vidalelecel ami al-Matclem ol-1-10 Mm a-s-14e) q-\e mm xemaal- mi lal= 


ce | e b a ted t h e Co ro Nn ‘ail t E Oo Nn, of succession, the presence of a younger half- 


brother and an older half-sister meant Elizabeth 
i = was still a long way from the throne. 
t he fo U r yea r O d : Aside from a barely-avoided romantic scandal 
Co ™m m O nwea It h sti L L j n with the new husband of her last step-mother, 
c Catherine Parr, Elizabeth maintained the image of 

_ = f L k di a sober, virginal Protestant lady throughout her 

Its f Nn ce) Ncy, OO e teenage years. Impressed with her attitude, the 
equally devout Edward VI eventually permitted her 


U Nn ad e& i t h reat.’’ (MoM c-VdUl ap mxomeocolel a mmdalolerelam-jil-m's-\-ma-)enle\(-te Miceli) 
the line of succession once more. 
After Edward’s death, the Catholic Mary fought 
ro} uM AT= MU VColU] (etl ol-Merielg ol-1am M-lehYMMl-lal- Cl a-\m Kem t-] (=) 
On her accession, Elizabeth II inherited Just over 70 years earlier, Queen the throne, and Elizabeth was again back in favour. 


a kingdom now at peace in the wake of Victoria, too, had faced military But irreconcilable differences between the two 





ENFANT HONOURABLE 
Largely raised in France, in c1549 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was drawn 

by French artist Francois Clouet 


World War I, but still in the grips of post- problems in Africa. In an age when sisters - mainly regarding faith - saw Elizabeth 

war rationing. Nevertheless, the mood colonial campaigns were seen as held prisoner in the Tower of London, after 

in Britain was cautiously optimistic, a natural part of British imperial accusations that she was involved in a plot to seize 
hopeful that the new, youthful Queen expansion, the Boer Wars, the the throne. It was only Mary’s failure to conceive 


FV ave Md al-Mlale=)cec-s-s-1(e) a Mey maa e 1U(-\-Va ema lerdey-lalep 


would usher in a period of progress first of which began in Philip II, that saw Elizabeth finally named 
and calm after the upheaval of two 1880, saw the Boers of the M ary’s iV cipenhaccrowmwouldibe Nears 
devastating global conflicts. Transvaal (descendants IZ 
of Dutch settlers in what The year the Queen 

FINDING ONE’S FEET is now South Africa) joined Facebook. Her 
But elsewhere in the Commonwealth revolt against the British  \BIISiaS called the British 

: : : ‘ Monarchy, but you can’t 
things were not looking so rosy. Back in = annexation of 1877. ‘90ke’ the Royal Family 
Kenya, the militant African nationalist The conflict dragged on olamual=eserel a] 
movement known as the Mau Mau intermittently until 1902. media site 
had stepped up its violent activities to Another Queen who found : 
remove British rule and white European herself struggling to hold an 
settlers from the country. Even while empire together was Anne, who, five 


Queen and country were celebrating the —_ years after her accession, became the 
coronation, British troops were trying to _ first sovereign of Great Britain, after 
put an end to the atrocities being carried England and Scotland were unified 


out against white settlers and Kikuyu into a single kingdom. The prospect 

tribes. Elsewhere in Africa, naval and of unification, however, was not 

military forces were heading to British wholly popular with English people, 

Guiana to respond to revolutionary many of whom felt Scotland had little 

threats following the country’s recent to bring to the partnership. 

general elections. The four-year-old Keeping subjects on side has clearly fa} — 

Commonwealth, still in its infancy, been key to a monarch’s success SF ik . GOLDEN GIRL 

looked under threat. throughout history, but Elizabeth II ine In Elizabeth I’s coronation 
Fe portrait, she is lavishly adorned | 


with jewels and rich clothing, 
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GRANDMOTHER OF EUROPE 
VICTORIA’S LEGACY 


Waa at=Vame@lec-¥-JaMe’Aleaxe) dt-Mmel(-\eM-) a da(-ir-le(- Me) mod Mare] ia-) are 
63-year reign, she left an astonishing legacy that 
continues to be felt across the world. 

Keen to extend British influence and ensure the 
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would eventually rule Britain, Greece, 
Norway, Prussia, Romania, Russia, Spain 
and Sweden. Many of Victoria’s 42 
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marriages that are still significant 
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Philip are great-great-grandchildren of 
the long-serving monarch. It is perhaps 
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In 1821, the Caledonian Mercury wrote of 
the Empire, “On her dominions the sun never 
sets; before his evening rays leave the spires of 
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sinking from the waters of Lake Superior [North 
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Ganges [Bengal].” Indeed, the British Empire went 
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(1840s) and the Fiji Islands (1874), as well as the 
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Opium Wars, is still debated. Many historians have 
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all but collapsed by the mid-sixties - mainly as a 
result of World War II - Victoria’s legacy lives 
on through the Commonwealth, a voluntary 
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all of which were formerly under British rule. In 
1980, Rhodesia, Britain’s last African colony, 
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As well as expansion, the Victorian era is 
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: GRIEF STRICKEN 
Queen Victoria in 1867, six years 
into her period of mourning for 
the loss of her husband 
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“Elizabeth | bucked 
the traditions of the 
Tudor period and 
refused to marry.” 


< and her female predecessors have all seen 
their popularity wane over the duration 
of their reigns. 

In 1861, following the death of her 
beloved Prince Albert, Queen Victoria 
began a prolonged period of mourning, 
and refused to appear in public for many 
years. Her subjects’ sympathy for her 
loss soon began to fall away when 
Victoria showed no sign of returning 
to her role. Even the emergence of a 
republican movement failed to move her 
into action. It was only when Victoria’s 
son, Bertie, became seriously ill and 
almost died that popularity for the 
monarchy increased again. 

And Elizabeth II herself has been no 
stranger to anti-royalist feeling either, 
particularly following the death of her 


former daughter-in-law, Princess Diana, 
and with regards to royal finances. Yet, 
like the women who ruled before her, 
she has weathered the storms and largely 
avoided public alienation. 


FAMILY MATTERS 

Yet, while Elizabeth II - like many of her 
predecessors - faced many challenging 
situations, she has long been safe in the 
knowledge that she had fulfilled one 

royal duty of paramount importance 
throughout history: to provide an heir to 
the throne. The royal couple’s first child, 
Prince Charles, was born in 1948, followed 
by his sister, Princess Anne, two years 
later. Charles himself made history at a 
young age, when he became the first child 
to witness his mother’s coronation as 
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QUEEN OF CONTROL 
Elizabeth I’s portraits - 
including this one from c1583 - 
were designed to reinforce her 
virginal image and authority 


sovereign. Two more children - Andrew 
and Edward — followed in 1960 and 1964 
respectively. With three sons, the line of 
succession was secure. Such a situation 
Henry VIII - whose desperate quest for a 
son involved tearing down and rebuilding 
England’s religious structure — longed 
for his entire reign. Ultimately, though, 
it would be his daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, who would become England’s 
first reigning Queens, but neither would 
have children of their own. 

Mary I married Prince Philip of Spain 
(later Philip I) in July 1554 when she 
was 37. Time was running out for her 
to provide the country with an heir. In 
September that year, it was reported that 
Mary was expecting a baby, but by July the 
following year, her abdomen had receded 
and it was clear that the pregnancy was, 
in fact, false. Blaming his wife for their 
lack of child, Philip left for Spain soon 
after and the question of the succession 
was thrown wide open once more. 

Other queens, too, have struggled - or 
refused - to perform their ‘royal duty’. 
Queen Anne had 18 pregnancies, of which 
seven resulted in miscarriage and five 
were still-births. A further five children 
did not survive past infancy, and Anne’s 
one surviving son, William, died at the 
age of 11. Similarly, Mary II, who co-ruled 
with her husband, William III, suffered 
at least one miscarriage and the pair 
remained childless. 

But Britain’s most famous childless 
monarch was Elizabeth I, the ‘Virgin 
Queen’, who completely refused to 
marry. Despite parliamentary pleas and 
immense pressure to take a husband, 


___ ON PARADE 
Elizabeth II delights the 
crowd in Leeds on her 
2012 Diamond Jubilee tour 





Elizabeth bucked the traditions of the 
Tudor period and remained unmarried, 
creating instead an image of herself as 
the Virgin Queen who had devoted her 
life to her country. “I have already joined 
myself in marriage to a husband, namely 
the kingdom of England”, she famously 
declared to Parliament in response to 
their concerns. 


ROYAL LEGACY 


When the Queen reaches the royal 
milestone in September, it will be for 
far more than her role as wife and 
mother that she will be remembered. 
Her reign has seen some remarkable 
changes to British society, some of which 
are reflected within her own family. 
Divorce, virtually unheard of during 
the Victorian era, is now commonplace 
— indeed, three of the Queen’s own 
children (Charles, Anne and Andrew) 
have separated from their spouses. 
Homosexuality - once a criminal, even 
capital, offence - was decriminalised in 
1967, with same-sex marriage legalised 
in 2014. In 1979, the Queen received 
Britain’s first female Prime Minister - 
Margaret Thatcher - to Buckingham 
Palace while, in 1969, the death penalty 
was abolished in Britain. 

One of the most radical changes of the 
Queen’s reign, in terms of impact to the 
monarchy, came into effect in 2013. The 
Succession to the Crown Act now means 
that the eldest royal child, regardless 
of their gender, will accede the 
throne. The previous laws, 
introduced in the 17th 
century, dictated that a 
female could succeed only 
in the absence of living 
brothers or descendants 














WHO IS BRITAIN’S 
GREATEST QUEEN? 


QUEENS WITHOUT THE CROWN 


CONSORTS AND 
THEIR KINGS 
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ANNE BOLEYN (c1501-36) 

Anne Boleyn’s marriage to Henry VIII was the 
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So great was Henry’s desire to marry Anne, he 
severed England from the Church of Rome - which 
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himself at the head. The marriage lost Anne her 
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CHARLOTTE SOPHIA (1714-1818) 
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ancestry, something he feels is evident from 
portraits of the 18th-century Queen. Educated 
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anti-slavery in an era when it was rife. 


ALEXANDRA OF DENMARK (1844-1925) 
Wife of Edward VII, Alexandra was a noted 
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necklines to British fashion. She is also believed 
to have suffered from a curvature of the spine, 
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over three-quarters of the population 
want Britain to remain a monarchy. For 
now at least, most Brits will be happy 

to raise a toast on 9 September to HM 
Queen Elizabeth II - a monarch it seems 
is destined “long, to reign over us”. © 
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of deceased brothers. Be ere BOOK | | | 
Throughout her reign y The Real Elizabeth: an Intimate Portrait of Queen 

and the many changes it i Flizabeth II, by Andrew Marr (Griffin, 2012) 

has seen, both the Queen and ONLINE 

the monarchy have been a constant Explore the history of the British monarchy for yourself 

source of stability for the nation. And at www.royal. gov. Uk 


the popularity of this age-old institution 
shows little sign of abating. Republican 
mutterings may emerge every now and 
then but, according to a 2013 poll by 
market-research company Ipsos Mori, 


Fa) WHATDO YOU THINK? 
Who do you think was Britain’s best Queen? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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BBC History Magazine Events 


BBC Fhistory Magazine s testival has 
got bigger and better: two cities, 
two weekends, more expert speakers 
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Thursday 15 October - 
Sunday 18 October 2015 ° 
Malmesbury, Wiltshire 





Find out more and book tickets at historyweekend.com 
Or call 0871 620 AO? 1 Calls to this number cost 10p per minute plus network extras. Lines are open 24 hours a day. 


* Reduced ticket prices for History Revealed subscribers (you'll need your subscriber number). Turn to page 24 to subscribe today. 
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GENGHIS KHAN: 
ONQUEROR OF THE WORLD 


A ruthless warrior and military genius, Genghis Khan laid the 
foundations of the world’s largest contiguous empire — a destiny 
that had defined him from the day of his birth, writes Jonny Wilkes 
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GENGHIS KHAN 


he year was 1162 and, 
somewhere in the 
unforgiving terrain of 
the Eurasian Steppe, a 
woman was in the throes 
of childbirth. She knew 
life would be challenging for her child. 
Growing food was tricky in the harsh 
grassland of the Steppe - which runs 
from the Pacific Ocean to Europe - and 
wars between the nomadic tribes who 
survived there, such as her people, the 
Mongols, were common. Then, if not 
fighting each other, the tribes still had 
to be wary of two powerful empires on 
either side of them — to the west was 
the heart of 12th-century European 
civilisation, Persia, while the Jin Dynasty 
(in modern-day China) lay to the east. 

Yet, the Mongols were hardy and the 
woman Knew her husband, a tribal 
chief, would teach their child the vital 
Skills for a life of herding and horse- 
riding. It seemed, however, that the 
heavens expected more from the infant 
boy. As soon as he was born, everyone 
in the tent noticed that he was grasping 
a blood clot in his tiny hand, which 
was Seen as a divine sign that he was 
destined to become a powerful leader. 

He was named Temujin, but we know 
him today as Genghis (or Chinggis) 
Khan, arguably the most powerful 
leader and conqueror of them all. 

Even those who view him as the 
incarnation of evil - who butchered 
millions, built pyramids out of the 
Skulls of his defeated enemies and razed 
cities to the ground - cannot deny that 
Khan lived up to the promise of that 
heavenly, and appropriately bloody, sign. 
He united the many disparate tribes 





A modern Mongolian drawing 
of Khan in full armour and 


ready for war 
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of Mongolia, built a highly disciplined, 
modern army and fathered the mighty 
Mongol Empire. 


SECRET HISTORY 

Before the empire came the challenging 
childhood his mother Hoelun had 
predicted, but it was worse than she 
imagined. According to the sole account 
of Khan’s early years, The Secret History 
of the Mongols (written in the wake of 
his death) Temujin was not yet ten when 
his father died, poisoned by a group of 
the rival Tatar tribe. He, his mother and 
six siblings were without the security 

of a chief’s protection and abandoned 
by their clan to fend for themselves. 
Dishonoured and desperate, they lived in 
poverty, eating roots, fruit and whatever 
they could catch. The teenage Temujin 
was hardened by these experiences and 
willingly turned to violence, including 
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HIDDEN BEAUTY 





As no contemporary portraits of 
Khan survive, there is no knowing 
what he looked like. Accounts 
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Genghis Khan sits on 
his throne, alongside 
his wife and followers 






in a supposed incident when he shot his 
half-brother with a bow after learning 
he hoarded meat from a hunt. 

Throughout the 1170s, Temujin learned 
which tribes he could trust and the 
importance of alliances. In one instance, 
he was captured and humiliated by 
former allies —- escaping with the help of 
a sympathetic member of the tribe 
— but on another, he formed an alliance 
by marrying a girl named Borte. Their 
marriage had been arranged by his 
father and, according to the Secret 
History, Temujin was madly in love 
with her. When Borte was kidnapped 
by the Merkits, he sought the help of his 
boyhood ‘blood brother’ Jamuka, and a 
Mongol prince, who supplied him with 
an army of 20,000. With his own band 
of warriors, Temujin was finally in a 
position to have vengeance on those who 
wronged him, beginning with a bloody 
rout of the Merkits as he rescued Borte. 

As further tribes fell, Temujin’s 
power rose as he cleverly adopted a 
carrot-and-stick approach. The carrot 
saw conquered people assimilated - to 
the extent that orphans were adopted 
into his own family — so they were 
safe under his newly created laws, the 
Yassa. As a highly charismatic leader, 
he inspired loyalty among the defeated. 
Most significantly, he encouraged a 
meritocratic society by elevating people 
based on ability, meaning shepherds 
could become generals. One such 
example was Zurgadai, who, in battle 
in 1201, wounded Temujin in the neck 
with an arrow. When the battle was won, 
Temujin demanded to know who fired at 
him and Zurgadai confessed. Impressed 
by his honesty, Temujin pardoned him, 
gave him the name ‘Jebe’ (or ‘arrow’) and 
a position in his army. 

That does not mean Temujin was 
averse to the frequent use of the stick. He 
was a brutal warlord who put many to 
the sword. After annihilating the Tatars, 
who were responsible for his father’s 
death, Temujin ordered the slaughter of 


TAKING LIVES 
AND WIVES 


As well as his beloved 
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enemy chief, he would 
claim their wife as his own, 
and he would also marry 
the daughters of powerful 
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everyone taller than a cart axle, which 
was everyone save the children. 


BECOMING GENGHIS 


The biggest threat to Temujin, now Khan 
(or sovereign ruler) of the Mongols, 
actually came from Jamuka, who grew 
resentful of his old friend’s adoption 

of meritocracy. In 1187, Jamuka had 
trounced Temujin’s forces, before boiling 
dozens of defeated generals alive. Later in 
his life, Temujin described his reaction 
to this horrific act: “By the power of 
Heaven, I swore to gain my vengeance. 
Never again would I be defeated, nor my 
loyal warriors so dishonoured.” Their 
split was felt by the entire Mongol world, 
as chiefs rallied to support one or the 
other, in a conflict that dragged on for 
years. In the summer of 1204, Temujin 
won the decisive military victory, 
forcing Jamuka into hiding. His men 
eventually betrayed and brought him to 
Temujin (who had them executed for 
disloyalty). Although Temujin offered 

a reconciliation, Jamuka instead asked 
for an honourable death. With Jamuka’s 
execution, all opposition to Temujin’s 
supreme power was vanquished. 

That same year, 1206, a council of 
chiefs met by the River Onon and 
proclaimed Temujin as ruler of all the 
united tribes, collectively called the 


Mongols. As nothing like this had ever 
been done before, a new title had to be 
awarded to him: Genghis Khan (thought 
to mean ‘universal ruler’). 

While Khan is best-known for the 
rivers of blood and mountains of skulls 
of his conquests, Mongolia itself changed 
dramatically during his rule, thanks 
to some rather progressive-sounding 
laws, such as the banning of Mongol 
Slavery and the selling of women, and 
the promotion of religious freedom. 
Although illiterate, Khan also recognised 
the importance of the written word, 
and so ordered the adoption of a script 
to ensure records could be Kept. To 
assist communication across his lands, 
he expanded the ‘Yam’, a messenger 
system that stretched across his empire. 
Operating as a chain of relay stations 
(where tired horses could be replaced 
for fresh ones), messages could travel 
hundreds of miles a day. 

This clearly had a huge benefit to the 
army, which was always Khan’s priority. 
The Mongol army was nearly entirely 
cavalry, as the peoples of the Steppe 
were natural riders, but they were 
disorganised, so Khan created an officer- 
training programme and transformed 
his warriors into a disciplined and 
well-equipped unit. He was a master 
tactician (using feigned retreats to great 
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ABOVE: Khan 
rides into 

battle with his 
loyal general, 
Jebe, in front 
RIGHT: Enemies 
and lawbreakers 
could expect 
harsh punishment, 
such as this man teat > TE araadeters ee 
being flogged a 
while Genghis — 

Khan watches 


effect) and utilised psychological warfare 
by ordering each of his men to light five 
fires to make his force look bigger to 
enemy scouts. 

By far the most important weapon 
in the Mongol arsenal was the bow. 
Extremely powerful and deadly accurate, 
an arrow from a Mongol bow could 
pierce armour and be fired while riding 
a galloping horse. Rigid training meant 
that soldiers could fire at the precise 
moment when all four of their horse’s 
hooves were off the ground to ensure the 
most accurate shot possible. 


SHOCK AND AWE 


Khan marched this modern army across 
the Gobi Desert — no small feat in itself 

— to conquer the north-western 

Chinese kingdom of Xixia. He knew » 
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THE TOMB 
OF KHAN 
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The soldiers of the procession, if the story is to 
be believed, then killed themselves as one final 
act of loyalty. That’s not the end of the fantastical 
tale - some claim a river was diverted to sink the 
tomb, while others say 1,000 horses rode over 
the site to remove all physical evidence. The 
search for Khan’s tomb continues, with the most 
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| = = the Chinese states had been happy to 
ignore the tribes of the Steppe while 
they fought each other, but they would 
not tolerate such a powerful force on 
their border. So he took the fight to 
them. As his warriors moved without a 
cumbersome supply train, they swept 
across the land at a blistering pace, 
raiding and plundering as they went. It 
was a effective form of shock-and-awe 
that saw the ruler of Xixia surrender 
quickly, despite the Mongols being 
outnumbered in every engagement. 
Next, Khan turned on the Emperor of 
the Jin Dynasty after he had provoked 
the Mongols with a message, reading: 
“Our Empire is as vast as the sea. Yours 
is but a handful of sand. How could 
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we fear you?” Starting in 1211, the 
country was ravaged without mercy and 
hundreds of thousands of Jin soldiers 
died. The Great Wall of China proved no 
defence as Khan simply marched his 
army around it. Where Khan was truly 
a military genius was in his ability to 
adapt to new strategies, such as siege 
warfare. Using the expertise of Chinese 
engineers, catapults and battering 
rams were built for the siege of the Jin 
capital of Zhongdu (Beijing) in 1214. 
As the Mongols attacked, using enemy 
prisoners as human shields, thousands 
were dying in the city from starvation, 
disease or by committing suicide. 

It is easy to understand the fear of 
facing a Mongol horde - the sacking of 
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HEAVENLY SAVAGE 


LEFT: The army of Genghis Khan sieges 


a town in this Persian illustration from 
the 16th century 


ABOVE: A massive 40-metre-high statue 


of Khan on horseback stands in the 
Tov Province of Mongolia 


Zhongdu was so intense, it was said 
that the ground became slick with 
human fat and a mountain of bones 
stood outside the walls. 

Similar scenes, on an even bigger 
scale, occurred thousands of miles 
to the west a few years later, when 
the Mongols invaded the Khwarezm 
Empire (modern-day Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, Afghanistan and Iran). 
Khan had initially wanted to set up 
trade with the region, but he went on 
the warpath when one of his caravans 
was attacked, and his ambassador 
beheaded. Beginning in 1219, it was a 
war of utter barbarism and savagery, 
even by Mongol standards. Again, 
they were outnumbered, but nothing 
could stop them from completely 
destroying city after city, wiping out 
millions of lives (there were so many 
pyramids of skulls, it is impossible to 
know how many died) on the way. 
By 1221, the Khwarezm dynasty had 
been eliminated. 


UNFULFILLED DESTINY 


The Mongol Empire stretched from the 
Sea of Japan to the Caspian Sea, but 
when Khan returned to Mongolia in 
1225, he was unsatisfied. He believed 
that he been born to conquer the 
entire world, and that the blood clot 
he held as a newborn was a signal 
that he was favoured by the heavens. 
Yet, after some two decades of near- 
constant military campaigning, 
Khan was in his 60s and growing 
weaker. He feared he would die 
without fulfilling that destiny. So, the 
conquests continued right up until 
his death. He sent generals further 
into Europe and Russia, and waged 






KHAN’S SUCCESSOR 
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third-eldest son, but he was 
carefully chosen as heir as 
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oower to inspire obedience 
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A 14th-century depiction 
of the coronation of 
Genghis’s son, Ogodei 
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At the time of Genghis Khan’s death in 1227, the Mongol Empire was twice the size of 
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time - as he allowed his generals to launch attacks independently - gains were being 
made in the west. In 1240, Kiev was sacked, and Russia fell under Mongol control, and 
would remain so over the next 200 years thanks to the Golden Horde, the army of the 
west of the empire. An envoy described the scene in Kiev after the siege: “We came 
across countless skulls and bones of dead men lying about on the ground. Kiev had been 
a very large and thickly populated town, but now it has been reduced almost to nothing.” 

Europe looked set to topple, with people living in fear of the savage barbarian horde. 
Priests claimed that the Mongols were agents of Satan and their arrival would signal the 
end of days. Mongols had gone as far west as they had ever been, marching through 
miUlatet=lavar-lale Ml xe) l-Vale Au olUl ann al-Wla/clsile) alm Z-la-merell(-\ome)am did amdal-mel-t-10ame)m@leleto(-1m lal 7-4 p 

A power struggle ensued that threatened the Empire, until Kublai became the ‘Great 
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Mongol power. The Empire had doubled in size since the time of its creator, Genghis. 


war in Xixia once again to punish those 
who had refused to provide soldiers for 
the Khwarezm conquest. It was shortly 
after his victory there that, on 18 August 
1227, Khan died. The circumstances are 
uncertain, although one legend claims 
that his health deteriorated after falling 
from his horse - an ironic ending for 
the leader who forged a nation and the 
world’s largest contiguous empire at the 
head of a cavalry charge. 

Despised as one of the worst genocidal 
tyrants to have ever lived; admired for 
building an empire that connected east 
and west; and worshipped by some in 


Mongolia as a god, Genghis Khan has 
left his mark in nearly every civilisation. 
As well as the scars of his wars that still 
exist from Europe to China, it is said that 
one in 200 men alive today can trace 
their lineage back to him. His Empire 
may be long gone, but, in some way, he 
has achieved what he feared he never 
would - he has conquered the world. 


(©) Fi WHATDO YOU THINK? 
Has there ever been a greater conqueror 
than Genghis Khan? 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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WHAT WILL 
YOU HAVE? 
Full English fry 
ups have grown to 
include baked us. 
beans, mushrooms 
and anything else 
you desire 


WHY IS A FRY UP BREAKFAST 
CALLED A ‘FULL ENGLISH’? 


HISTORYEXTRA.COM 


It is a traditional favourite, 

truckers’ saviour and 

miracle hangover cure. The 
‘full English’ breakfast - made up 
of sausages, bacon, eggs, tomatoes, 
toast and some black pudding if 
you're so inclined — is a firmly 
established national dish. Yet, 


while fried food has been eaten for 
centuries, the meal wasn’t adopted 
as ‘English’ until the 20th century. 
Its name grew as the meal was 
increasingly seen as an alternative 


to decidedly healthier ‘Continental’ 


breakfasts of pastries and fruit 
juices offered to tourists in Britain. 


But the English aren’t the only 
ones claiming the fry up. The ‘full 
Scottish’ includes potato scones, 
while the ‘full Welsh’ comes with 
laverbread cake and the ‘Ulster 
fry’ with soda bread, or there’s the 
Canadian ‘Lumberjack Breakfast’, 
complete with pancakes. EB 














With its own 
language and 
culture, the 
Welsh identity 
is proudly 
un-English 


is Wales 
a country? 


. The long and turbulent relationship between England 

and Wales has left many unsure whether the latter 

is a principality or a country — to such an extent that 
even our own politicians and media contradict themselves. 
England’s enforced control over the scattered Welsh kingdoms 
began following the Norman invasion, and was consolidated 
both by Edward I in the 13th century and by the failure of 
Owain Glyndwr’s Welsh rebellion (see page 22). 

Although Wales was proclaimed a geographical country in 
the Act of Union in 1536, its status as merely a component of 
England was confirmed in law in 1746. In the 20th century, 
the Welsh nationalist spirit that had been stirring within 
preceding generations translated into dramatic political 
change. With the repeal of the 1746 act in the 1960s, the 
re-definition of Welsh administrative borders in 1972, and the 
devolution of political power since the 1990s, there is no 
question that Wales is a country in its own right. EB 


WEALTHIEST 
BRITON EVER? 
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individual wealth like et cise by 
William the Conqueror after 1066. As King, 
he nominally owned everything, making him a 
multi-billionaire. He was so rich, he was able to dish 
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William’s nephew, had helped suppress Saxon 
rebellion in the north, and was presented with 
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his death, Rufus was worth £11,000 

- or £81 billion in today’s money. SL 
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=AV(=) | though Commonwealth 
countries have their own 
anthems, God Save the 
Queen is still an official song 


mie) melon 
days 


_ Strangely enough, the origins 
of the British national anthem 
are shrouded in doubt. 

Though the phrase ‘God save the King, 
Long live the King’ goes back 
to Saxon times, the song’s 
verses arrived much 
later. It was the 
melody that came 
first, possibly as a 
Tudor plainsong, 
€ Box Wa or chant. The 
IF Giles earliest musical 
Part of 5 manuscript 
= I CON, it evidence was 
Original written around 
: 1619 by Dr John 
Bull, who was a 
famed English organist 
living in Belgian exile 
following a sex scandal. Later, the 
English composer Henry Purcell used 
bits of the classic refrain in pieces 
that featured the words “God save 
the King”, while the German George 
Frideric Handel also borrowed the 
tune. All of them have been variously 
described as the anthem’s composer. 
We know that the words and 
music were sung in combination 
at the Drury Lane Theatre in 1745, 
having recently been published in 


million - the 
number 
ce) Me) 0} (-Yor 
Wel UEY-Yo Miia) 
the British 
Museum, 
though only 
80,000 are 
fol Kyo) ENV Z-Ve| 
at any 
given time. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. This 
performance was a patriotic response 
to the Scottish Jacobite victory over 
George II’s soldiers at the Battle of 
Prestopans, with the crowd getting 
ole) abbelemdelombaleunenlolcialm@at-naley(omtenal 
king against his Catholic Stuart rival 
for the throne. An extra verse was 
[Copnehocoyeshmihvar:(elelece meme: hanmestomoleynals 
home: “May he sedition hush, and 
like a torrent rush, Rebellious Scots to 
crush, God save the King!” Bizarrely, 
however, there is reason to believe that 
at the same time, God Save The King 
was also a Jacobite drinking anthem, 
meaning mortal enemies sang the 
same words to the same tune. 

Today, the anthem can still cause 
confusion as the melody is used in the 
patriotic songs of other nations, most 
notably America’s My Country, “Tis 
(0) id Troe ales lace alcoeliconemcmarleceyarel| 
anthem. To add further complexity, 
it’s not even the official anthem of 
Britain — no law or royal act ever gave 
it such legitimacy - so it’s merely 
sung out of customary tradition. As 
Wales, Northern Ireland and Scotland 
have their own national anthems, the 
English sometimes prefer to belt out a 
chorus of Jerusalem or Land of Hope 
and Glory instead. GJ 
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Has our weather | 


always been bad? 


The British climate may be notoriously awful but, in 

truth, it is by no means catastrophically so. There have, 

however, been times when the weather has fluctuated to 
extremes. During the third millennium BC, a period of increased 
warmth, reduced cloud cover and relatively few storms seems to 
have produced bumper harvests, while a similar stint in the first 
century AD attracted the attentions of the Roman Empire. 

The worst periods of hostile weather often follow a major 
volcanic event. Of particular note was 1816, the ‘year without 
summer’ when, after Mount Tambora erupted in Indonesia, 
volcanic dust blocked the Sun, generating near-incessant rainfall 
that caused harvests to fail and livestock to die. On the brighter 
side, the yellowy-tinge to the evening skies may have inspired 
some of JMW Turner’s most-celebrated paintings. MR 
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ARSON AS. ia 
The Black Death was 


¥ seen as the Punishment 
of God for People’s sins 


de S/n | ee 
TIME TO LIVE IN BRITAIN? 


©) The British nation has had its misguided decision to invade while 






















fair share of sorrow, suffering, | England was vulnerable, the disease 
brutal invasions, civil war, had extended its grip to the Irish and 
famine, disease and political chaos. the Scots by autumn 1349. Agonising 
But the worst time to live in what we and incurable, the tell-tale symptoms 
now call Britain must be the mid- were erupting boils around the 
14th century —- when the Black Death armpits and groin and vomiting blood. 
ravaged the land. Few lived beyond three days. 
Known then as the Great Terrified parents abandoned their 
Pestilence, the bubonic dying children, and one contemporary 
plague that was crippling report described towns covered in 
Europe arrived in south- _ corpses, with the living “scarce able 
western England in to bury the dead”. By the time the 
June 1348. Spreading plague faltered in the autumn of 1350, 
rapidly thanks to it had wiped out as much as half of 
infected ships, the population. In the words of an 
unsanitary living inscription made at a Hertfordshire 
conditions, fleeing church in 1349, only ‘the remnants 
victims, and Scotland’s of the people’ remained. EB 













WHY IS BRITAIN 
CALLED ‘GREAT’? 





sixth centuries, there 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE COULD EVER END 
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Celts as they fled the political 





WAS ABSOLUTELY INCONCEIVABLE. and military turmoil raging 





in southern Britain, what the 
Romans called ‘Britannia’. 
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ALL THE OTHER EMPIRES. 


DORIS LESSING 
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Gaul (France) in an area soon 
known as ‘Britannia minor’, 
or ‘Lesser Britain’, after its 
new inhabitants. It would 
later become the independent 
kingdom, and then Duchy, of 
Brittany. With the union of 
Toco} a t-lale Malem —alelt-lilom lim PACs 
the title ‘Kingdom of Great 

Britain’ was Officially 

r-Ye fo) oh-Ye Mm xeme(--Yod gl el- Ma al=) 
new super-state. MR 













IN A NUTSHELL 


THE BRITISH. 


From ice ages to invasions, the story of 
the British is as rich and diverse as the 


people themselves... 


When did people first 
arrive in Britain? 
For some 900,000 years, 


humans may have been living in 
Britain, although these were not 
Homo sapiens. It wasn’t until 
40,000 years ago that the first 
modern humans made Britain 
their home. When a major ice 
age made Britain uninhabitable 
around 25,000 to 15,000 years 
ago, many inhabitants were 
forced to leave. They returned 
after temperatures improved, only 
for another ice age to hit at some 
point around 11,000 BC. 

This lasted for one-and-a-half 
millennia and it is possible a 
few people managed to cling on 
during this time, adapting to 
the cold conditions. Once the 
climate became more hospitable, 
migrants began to arrive once 
again and have done so ever since. 


Where did these first 

Britons come from? 

Until about 6,000 BC, there was 
still a land bridge from Britain 

to Europe. Even so, it seems that 
many migrants arrived by sea. The 
evidence is not conclusive, but it 
is thought that, after 10,000 BC, a 
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large proportion 
of the Britons 
who arrived 
came from 
Spain, 

Portugal 

and southern 
France. Genetic 
research suggests 
that the majority of 

modern Britons can trace 

their ancestry right back to these 
very early migrants, meaning 
the population might have been 
affected less by later invasions 
than we used to think. 


What impact did these 
invasions have then? 

From the first century AD, parts 
of Britain were colonised by the 
Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Vikings 
and Normans in turn. There’s no 
doubt that they all made their 
presence felt in terms of culture, 
society and language, but it is less 
clear to what extent they replaced 
the existing population. The tens 
of thousands of Romans who 
arrived following the conquest 

in AD 43, for example, were 
dwarfed by the millions of native 
Britons. Meanwhile, the Norman 














SEEING THE WORLD 
With many choosing to 
emigrate, including those 
on this ship bound for 
Australia, the British can 
be found across the world 


The Empire gave 

people the chance 
to move to and from 

Britain more easily 


Conquest of 1066 probably took 
place on an even smaller scale 
and largely impacted on the elites 
rather than the wider population. 
The Anglo-Saxons who 
arrived from Germanic lands 
from the fourth century and the 
Scandinavian Vikings who began 
raiding Britain some time in the 
eighth century seem to have left a 
greater legacy on the population, 
as many did come to settle. Even 
so, it remains unclear to what 
extent they replaced or merged 
with the people already there. 
Another disputed subject is 
the Celts, an ancient European 
people who some believe settled 
in Britain prior to the Roman 
invasion, and who many modern 
Britons identify with today. There 
undoubtedly were some cultural 
similarities between ancient 
Britons and the Celts - notably 
in language - but there is little 
evidence for a Celtic invasion, 
and indeed the whole concept of 
Celtic Britain may confuse our 
understanding of this period. 


When did the British start 

to become ‘British’? 

Although ‘Britain’ was used 

by the Romans, most of the 
inhabitants of the country would 
not have thought of themselves as 
British, but would have identified 
with their individual tribes or 
kingdoms. Over the centuries, 










these tribes amalgamated into the 
nations of the United Kingdom, 
and they each had distinct 
identities and languages, which 
partly reflected their differing 
experiences of the invasions. 
Scotland, for example, had largely 
escaped the Roman, Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman conquests, whereas 
England had been at the heart 
of all three. 

The nations of the British 
Isles gradually came together, 
beginning in the 12th century 
when England achieved 
dominance over Ireland. A 
hundred years later, Edward I 
conquered Wales and then in 
1707, the kingdoms of England 
(including Wales) and Scotland 
agreed to unite as Great Britain, 
having already shared a monarch 
since 1603 when Scottish king 
James VI replaced Elizabeth I on 
the English throne. Ireland was 
officially made part of the United 
Kingdom in 1801, but much of 
the country - aside from what is 
now Northern Ireland — became 
independent from 1922. 


Who are the British today? 
Britain’s people are constantly 
evolving. Some of the most 
significant population changes 
have occurred since the 
mid-20th century, especially 
with the influx of migrants from 
the former British empire. At the 
same time, Britons have made 
new homes abroad for centuries, 
meaning British people can now 
be found all over the world. 
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significance © ss 
of the PreSy 
Bulidog? 


©) small French, the powerful 


American and the wrinkled British, 
but the original breed that earned 
notoriety is now extinct. The Old English 
Bulldog possessed a muscular, stocky 
body and a vice-like jaw that clamped 
shut with tremendous force, making it 
well-suited to the violent sport 
of bullbaiting. Its strength, 
tenacity and willingness to 





There are several breeds of 


Where else than Britain are the elegant and 

@) well-to-do described as ‘posh’? The origins of 
the word definitely lurk inside the 

last couple of centuries of Britain’s history, 

but where exactly is uncertain. 
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Yet the most popular story comes from the 
days of the Raj in India, when wealthy Brits 
sailed to India to enjoy a holiday in an exotic 
part of the empire. On the boat journey 


fight larger animals appealed 
to 18th-century political 
cartoonists, who began 
depicting the female figure of 


; The figure of Britannia has 
been depicted with a Bulldog 
- though not necessarily with 





a Union Flag ca 
out, the most comfortable berths were on or 


the left-hand side, or port, as it would be 
in the shade and a little cooler. Therefore, 
the right, or starboard, rooms were best 
for the return journey. So if holidaymakers 
were discussing an upcoming trip, all they 
would have to remember for the voyage 
was ‘Port out, starboard home’, or posh. 


Britannia being accompanied 
by both a lion and Bulldog. 

As the phrase ‘British Bulldog 
spirit’, meaning unrelenting 
courage, had evolved during the 
19th century, plucky Bulldogs 
soon became a regular fixture in 
World War I propaganda posters. 


The number of 
times Britain 
has been 
TaN VE=To [-Yo ITT fot 
1797 - when 
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Fishguard 
in Wales. || 


But perhaps the most symbolism came 
when Winston Churchill became Prime 
Minister. His jowly face, broad body, and 
steadfast determination to overcome 
powerful Nazi forces in World War II 
made him an almost living embodiment 
of the heroic pooch. GJ 






named after its founding ruler and first 


king, the Trojan exile Brutus. Following 


him, others were said to have ruled all of Britain, 
from Roman Emperor Constantine the Great, 

to the mythical King Arthur (whose dominions 
supposedly included England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, Denmark and France). In the 1500s, when 
King Henry VIII became fascinated by his Arthurian 





According to medieval legend, Britain was heritage, such ancient ideas began to spring up 
again. As Wales and Ireland were under English 
rule, only Scotland stood in the way of a new 
Britannia. In the 1540s, the pro-alliance James 
Henrisoun called on fellow Scots to “laie doune 
their weapons” as “Englande was the onely 
supreme seat of the empire of greate Briteigne.” 

It was 50 years on that John Dee - chief 
astrologer and cartographer to Elizabeth I - also 
spoke of the “Brytish Empire”, but his definition 
included the newly acquired colonies in North 
America. As a Welshman aiding a Tudor Queen 
of Welsh ancestry, Dee appealed to the Arthurian 
notion of an overseas empire. This expansionist 
understanding of the phrase remained in use 
throughout the 1600s, though often specified as 

_ the ‘English Empire’, but in 1707, the Act of Union 

~ between England and Scotland officially created the 

_ sovereign power of Great Britain. By the mid-1700s, 

use of ‘British Empire’ was widespread. GJ 
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REGAL ROOTS 


Théllegend of King Arthur a 
lies at the heart of the i | 
historic British Empire : | 


Cae : : . i 





BOTTOMS UP! 
While the Romans 
were sipping wine, the 
Britons enjoyed the 
“fermented grain” 


Have the Bri 
been 


© existed in most early 


agricultural societies, with 
Britain being no exception. 
Cereal-based residues, attributed 
to the brewing of beer, have been 
found on pottery dating to the 


The creation and 











tish always 


third millennium BC. By the first 
century AD, many Mediterranean 
writers were commenting on the 
love that the people of northern 
Europe had for “fermented 
grain”, which was (allegedly) 
drunk to excess. Whereas Greek 
and Roman societies drank wine 


Wrapped with a black ribbon is a 





with food — a practice we still see 
in countries like France and Italy 
— northern European culture was 
built more firmly around the 
communal feast where the grain, 
not the grape, featured. Barley- 
based ‘Celtic beer’ was renowned 
throughout the Roman Empire, 
and first-century British kings 
proudly displayed ears of barley 
on their coinage as signifiers 

of wealth. The importance of 
alcohol had quite an effect on 
the Romans in Britannia. A letter 


— — 


WHY DOES 
BRITAIN HAVE SO 
MANY ACCENTS? 


As an island, Britain has 
Ute fe] C=xe mal Comece)aliiceadiate| 
influences on its 


FelalelUreye(-s-m Meco) akie-lalmlalice\ i medi 
fe} KoJor-) motel bderc-v-mat-S-melcelerelalmal-aiy 
words and phrases while, until 
the late 20th century, the lack 
of mass travel saw individual 
ig=Xe}feyak-ma-leat-lialiate med ceyt-t9 dali 
So early settlers - from the 
Romans, Anglo-Saxons and 
Co) a-X=Va nl) aM comm el-Xo) ol (-Migeloamaal= 
(CT=Vdaat-lalromeceleiaivat-s-m-laleMmilladal=lg 
moo) celelelalmmaal-liat-lalelerste (=m dian) 
them, while the Celtic tongues 
ro} MAE 1(=s- ee ecolat-lalePmla-it-larem-lare, 
Cornwall stayed discrete. 
Tot Yo) Fe] cme] Lomi aece[=xe| 
PN atod(=1a) MC] a=1-) Gm dal) 
court and legal system 
conversed, from 1066, 
in French; while the 
FeyaleLUbeye[-me)maal-Modall| coan| 
was Latin. The language of 
ro} defi ats) avae el=Xe) o) (= el=Xet- Tan (ee 
therefore, an ever-evolving 
fo Cote Mel lala-lareym-\\-)aadillate p 
{Ye fle) ak-mel=\(-) Ce] eX-Xe Mm aal-Viameduiaa| 
ol (=Jaloh-pmeda-v-14 lave mu ce) ge lmce) s 
Tan} exedat-lalm vallate lam el=ve) o) (=. 
W=1 avo Fe \VMIAY(-s am mo) ale Leo) aie) 
ro [F=] (=Xou swe at-Jale(=emmela-1a a’ monleregns 
with every ship that docked. 
What’s more, people stayed 
where they were before 
aalete(=Vanmae-lal-j ole) a mm ye me|f-] (-Yea a3 
and accents in each area 
were steeped in their own 
rich variations - the same, yet 
different from the rest of the 
British Isles. SL 





unique souvenir from the Battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805: the ponytail of the 
British naval hero Horatio Nelson. pmmny = Sie Nl aes ve, the northern frontier, reads, 

On 21 October, he had led the British o)) eieeeteeeee § “My fellow soldiers have no 
navy to that great victory over the 7 beer. Please order some to be 
Spanish, but at the cost of his life. While sent”. With the coming of 
standing on the deck of HMS Victory, the warrior-based Germanic 
he was shot by a sharpshooter. The ship societies that dominated 
surgeon, William Beatty, later wrote that Britain in the post-Roman 
Nelson asked shortly before dying that period, the heroic levels of 
he wanted his hair to be given alcohol use already 
to Lady Hamilton - with whom in existence in the 
he was having a very public and islands were added 
scandalous affair — so the pigtail to, increasing the 
MERMGELMOTm-TICemeCaIhVanaemorecqre belief that the 
England. The Hero of Trafalgar’s phenomenon of 
locks are now held by the National MAN E ATTRACTION drunkenness 

TeV RYolacmet-lale Warecel (ell a=ve| : 
was a curiously 


Maritime Museum, London. pigtail was removed 
Wwww.rmg.co.uk after his death British trait. MR 
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Want to enjoy more history? Our monthly guide to 
activities and resources is a great place to start 
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What’s caught our attention this month... 





EVENT 4 Stay out of the way when 
: , Roman soldiers go into battle 


Hadrian’s umn. —~ <i a 
Wall Live 


5-6 September, Hadrian’s Wall, Northumberland 
Find out more at www.english-heritage.org.uk 


For the first time, English Heritage presents 
Hadrian’s Wall Live - a weekend of Roman- 
themed events, held simultaneously at key 
forts, towns and museums near the remains 
of Hadrian’s Wall. With theatre, living 
history and re-enactments, it promises 

to be a truly interactive experience. You 
can meet Legio | Italia - the 80 soldiers of 
the Imperial Roman Army - at Birdoswald 
Roman Fort and watch them do battle 

with a horde of barbarians. Or go on patrol 
with the legionary guard at Housesteads 

at dusk, submerging yourself in the sights 
and sounds of a Roman Fort by torchiight. 
There’s alSo cookery, stage performances 
and gladiatorial combat exhibitions. 
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EXHIBITION 
Great War Posters 


Ends 27 September, Swansea Museum; free admission, opening 
hours can be found at www.swanseamuseum.co.uk 


















There will be no horsing around 
as the steeds are put to the test 





From recruiting soldiers to promoting 
production, propaganda played a central 
role to the British war effort at home from EVENT 

1914-18. Posters gave the British both a Cavalier horsemanship 
despised enemy and an emotive reminder of 

what they were fighting for. Today, they are 12-13 September, Bolsover Castle; 
some of the most iconic images from World search for Bolsover Castle events 
War | - from Kitchener’s ‘Your country 








needs you’ to ‘Daddy, what did YOU do in Dressed In cavalier attire, expert 
the Great War?’ (far left) - many of which riders show off what horses in the 
are on display at Swansea Museum. British Civil Wars were trained to 


oa, = 7 do, including ‘dancing’ to music. 
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Mt: what did YOU do in the Great War ‘ 


| The famine caused 
‘aatelanval la iam ex=xe) o) (=) 
to seek a new life 
TaWaVaal=ya [ors] 


EXHIBITION 


The Famine Decade 
7-30 September, Linen 


Hall Library, Belfast; go to 
www.linenhall.com for more info 


In the mid-19th century, 
Ireland was ripped apart 

by the Great Famine, which 
killed a million and drove 
countless others overseas. 
As part of the National 
Famine Commemoration, this 
exhibition provides a valuable 
insight into what happened, 
through agricultural advice, 
newspaper reports and 
haunting drawings. 


Explore the secrets of one of 
Shakespeare’s famous characters 





TALK 

William 
Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar 


29 September, 7.50pm at Cottonwood 
Hotel, Bournemouth, tickets cost £4 


Professor at the University of 
Southampton and Shakespeare 
expert Ros King gives a fresh and 
fascinating insight into the Bard’s 
depiction of the titan of the 
Roman Empire, Julius Caesar, in 
this one-off lecture. 


FILM 


Legend 


In cinemas 11 September 


Based on the true and violent story of 

the infamous gangster twins Ronnie and 
Reggie Kray, Legend is a slick crime thriller 
that refuses to pull its ounches. With Oscar- 
winning director Brian Hegeland at the helm, 
Tom Hardy (Mad Max: Fury Road, Bronson) 
stars with Tom Hardy - as he takes on the 
challenge of playing both Kray brothers as 
they wreak havoc in 1960s London. From 


©) oz) ama lelenx= 


19-20 September, Benjamin Franklin House, 
Mo) ateCo)ammrs]aleme) sats) aulelerslacelacemalaremelel my dats) a= 
MoMA Siars 1M AN ANAC) o=)alaleleky=)Colarele)ame)cemel 


As part of London’s annual ‘Open House’ 
WVLso) ol @l@ Mem O)RONAICNIOIOM i c-X-M el ie)i(em-iltas 
to some of the capital’s historic locations 
- this is a fantastic opportunity to see 
laksirelsmuarsmataleliiciamarelasmelm ae) liteliite, 


Father Benjamin Franklin. With tours 
dalaelele|alolelmaalsmero\an>).4e) (elas ma alsmiiia 
and legacy of the man who drafted the 
Dy=Yoirelagoarelamelmlarels)elsiarelsialece 


Tom Hardy stars 
1 oyatekice(=WKe)aamat=lceh's 
Tam ialemelaiaamelc-laats 
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amateur boxers owning a West End nightclub 
and mixing with the likes of Frank Sinatra, to 
living a life of crime, the biography of these 
notorious hoodlums continues to intrigue. 
They courted celebrity with interviews 

and photo-shoots, and their place in the 
history books was secured when they were 
both sentenced to life imprisonment. The 
ambitious Legend tells their unflinching story. 


ie NW iBenjamin Franklin # 
| lived a stone’s throw # 

Somme iceliiMiic-li-llet-|arteet-]a-) 

; from 1757 to 1775 
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> Exploring the conflict’s aftermath, Waterloo: After the Battle, closes 27 September 
Fim Eelatelat-lmwlerx-lelss me) mecolat-lavemm —lellalolelcela Mm ulola-m-1 Mi AN AN Anleaelom el 4 

> On 5-6 September, the American Civil War Society will perform drills and 
skirmishes, as well as artillery displays, at Tatton Park, Cheshire 
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THE FACTS 


GETTING THERE: 
siUlcamevnmaatcw-Vercle 
Beal and take the 
causeway 
(postcode TD15 
2RX). It is vital to 
(ol al=Xouqna(e (om t=]0) (235 
before crossing, 
available at each 
Valo Mau celanmeelel aris 
Tabke)aantsace)ame)malecwme) areal llalsee s10ksvoxs 


run from Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


TIMES AND PRICES: 

ielaalanrelanalelel acm l@l-lanbae) olan mul aalors) 
vary in winter so check beforehand). 
Tickets £5-£6.20 or £14.50-£16.10 
xe) au rola nliitsase 


FIND OUT MORE: 

me) ane (>) al2)@o] m=)ale [Ol al=ssmers] | 
0370 333 1181 or visit 
www.english-heritage.org.uk/ 
visit/olaces/lindisfarne-priory 
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BRITAIN’S TREASURES... 


LINDISFARNE 
PRIORY acriunverane 


Off England’s north-east coast is the small island of Lindisfarne, 
home to the picturesque ruins of a seat of early Christianity 


he prosperous and powerful When the typically violent attack and trampled on the bodies of 


Lindisfarne Priory was too came in AD 793, it signalled the saints in the temple of God like 

tempting to the Vikings start of the Viking Age and the dung in the streets,” he later added. 
of the late eighth century. On downfall of Lindisfarne’s first Fearing further raids, the monks 
a small speck of rock off the priory. “Never before has such abandoned the priory during the 
Northumbrian coast, which gets terror appeared in Britain as we ninth century, making sure they 
cut off from the mainland by the have now suffered from a pagan took the bones of their revered 
tide, and with no one but the race,” wrote local scholar Alcuin. bishop, Saint Cuthbert, with them. 
monks to protect its wealth, the “The heathens poured out the It was nearly 400 years before a 
priory made for an easy target. blood of saints around the altar, religious house was re-established 





under the Normans, the ruins of 
which survive today. 


HOLY HISTORY 


Although only traces remain, the 
original priory left quite a legacy. 
The community was founded 
around AD 635 by Saint Aidan, 
who had been invited from 
Iona by King Oswald to convert 
Northumberland to Christianity. 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, grew 
into a seat of power in Anglo- 
Saxon England. It was during this 
era that the famous Lindisfarne 
Gospels —- a beautifully decorated 
Latin manuscript — were created. 
After the Viking raid, however, 
the priory fell into decay until the 
11th century when a Benedictine 
monastery was founded. Building 
continued but in unusual 
forms for a religious house. As 
Lindisfarne is near the English- 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR... 


PRIORY MUSEUM 
Trace the 1,400-year history of the 
priory and the creation of the 

Lindisfarne Gospels with artefacts. 


ar 


ST MARY’S CHURCH 

On the site of the first monastery, 
you can see surviving parts of the 
7th-century architecture. 


“The original priory left 









CASTLE 
Built from stones taken from the 
dissolved priory, the castle sits on 
a volcanic mound looking to sea. 


NATURE WALKS 

No visit would be complete 
without a nature trail or exploring 
Window on Wild Lindisfarne. 
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LINDISFARNE CENTRE 


The Gospels may be in London, but 
an interactive copy is held in the 
centre, as well as other exhibits. 


ST AIDAN’S WINERY 

After seeing the brewing house at 
the priory, a bottle of Lindisfarne 
mead will make for a tasty souvenir. 





quite a legacy” 


Scottish border, the island became 
embroiled in the wars of the 
14th century so fortifications, 
similar to those seen on castles, 
were attached. More uncommon 
additions included a defended 
gateway, arrow holes and turrets. 
What was not so uncommon 
was how Lindisfarne Priory met 
its end. As was the way of many 
monasteries and abbeys across 
England in the 1530s, it was 
dissolved by King Henry VIII. 


LIVING MONUMENT 


There, looking out at beautiful 
coastal views, the stone walls 
remain as a monument to the 
priory’s 1,400-year history. For 

a small entrance fee (or free for 
members of English Heritage), 

it is possible to wander through 
the ruins. Be sure to take an extra 
moment to enjoy Lindisfarne 


Priory’s iconic ‘Rainbow Arch’, 
which somehow stayed standing 
when the central tower collapsed 
some 200 years ago. Inside the 
nearby museum, you can get a 
sense of the life of the monks, 

as well as Cuthbert, the Viking 
raid and the story of the Gospels 
— although it is not possible to 
see them as they are held in the 
British Library in London. 

There is plenty to see on Holy 
Island, with visits to the castle 
and the Lindisfarne Centre a 
must. But as the island is only 
accessible when the tide is out, 
it is vital to check safe crossing 
times. Timetables are displayed 
at the causeway and on the 
Northumberland County Council 
website. Restricted travel times 
may limit how much you can see, 
but a trip to the picturesque Holy 


Island is always worth the effort. © 





WHY NOT VISIT... 


Discover more of the Northumbrian 
coast with these historic sites... 


BAMBURGH CASTLE 


PXe) cola (exo me) amaalsM@eYossimm sto] anlelelaelal 
is one of Britain’s most dramatic 
and well-preserved castles. 
www.bamburghcastle.com 


PAXTON HOUSE 


Take a tour of the 18th-century 
(fol 0] ald avaalelelsiourelale mies 
impressive picture gallery. 
paxtonhouse.co.uk 


BERWICK TOWN WALLS 

The best way to see the town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed Is by 
S19 40 )| [ale ma al=m ati P4e]el2)marolaMVcll ise 
Wwuww.visitberwick.com 
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Willy Stéwer’s Painting captures 
the terror and confusion caused 
by the Zeppelin raids 











HISTORY THROUGH THE EYES OF OUR ANCESTORS 


‘BABY KILLERS’ 
APPEAR IN THE 
LONDON SKY 


Jon Bauckham reveals how 
German airships brought terror 
to the streets of the capital... 











Before September 1915, 
no one had taken the 
idea of air raids seriously. 
There were only 16 guns 
defending London, and 








Ts ake cover! Take cover!” were the 

; words that six-year-old Lily Baker 

heard from outside the London flat 

she shared with her family. Looking out of 
the window, a policeman was racing down 
the street on a bicycle, blowing a whistle 
BP and shouting to the neighbours. It was only 
ae when being ushered into the basement by 
her mother that she spotted a “huge, great big 
black sausage” high up in the night sky. 

Lily had just seen a German airship, 
embarking on the first aerial bombing of the 
capital during World War I. While Lily survived 
and was able to recall the events 90 years later, 
others in the city on 31 May 1915 were not so 
lucky. Seven Londoners lost their lives, joining 
a mounting civilian death toll that had begun 
when the airships - colossal flying machines 
filled with hydrogen gas - bombed East Anglia 
earlier that year. 

But one of the most terrifying raids on 
London was still to come. Late on 8 September 
1915, a Zeppelin airship piloted by flying ace 
Heinrich Mathy began releasing its deadly 
cargo. Starting at Golders Green, the vessel 
drifted south towards the heart of the capital, 
demolishing buildings and igniting fires. A 
Holborn pub, The 
Dolphin, was 
blown to pieces, 
killing the 

landlord, while a 
300kg bomb 

fell near 
Smithfield 
Market, 
claiming the 




















GETTY X2 


ITIS FAR BETTER 
TO FACE THE BULLETS 
THAN TO BE KILLED 
ATHOME BY A BOMB 


1Y ATONCE 
JOIN THE ARMY AT ON 
8. HELP TO STOPAN AIR RAID 
PSPS ed Bead 


COD SAVE THE KING 


The fear of 
bombing raids 
was used to 
recruit men 
into the army, 
as seen in this 
1915 poster 





Charles’s grandmother, 
Marjorie, during WWI 
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many of these were 
deemed to be “useless 
and dangerous”. 


lives of drinkers as 
they left the Admiral 
Carter pub. However, 
Captain Mathy’s parting gift was particularly 
devastating. After passing Liverpool Street 
Station, two buses took direct hits, resulting 
in a further 12 fatalities. 


THE MORNING AFTER 


In terms of material cost, the raid was the 
most destructive of the war. Damage totalling 
over £500,000 had been inflicted, and the loss 
of human life was shocking. When Londoners 
woke up to the rubble the following morning, 
22 people were dead - among them were six 
children. As the raids continued, public anger 
increased and before long, the airships were 
being dubbed ‘baby killers’ by the press. 
Although journalist Michael MacDonagh 
confessed to finding the sight of a Zeppelin 
an “amazing spectacle” when he first caught 
glimpse of Mathy’s ship, a month later he 
wrote in his diary: “The thing of beauty had 
transformed herself into a hellish monster”. 
War was no longer confined to the battlefield 
— radical new technology meant that for the 
first time in history, no one was truly safe. 






GET HOOKED 


lan Castle’s London 1914-17: the Zeppelin 


Menace (2008) and Jerry White’s Zeppelin 
IN Le] a lesa @AC) 9 me) ce\vile(=mreisvellatclularem(aeele lanes 
PN ATAYAVA NA elele (eros mmAWAIU AN Ze\ NVA aTsossom [ AIRS) AYALA SE 
can be downloaded at bit.ly/1IleDZ9q 





DO YOU HAVE AN ANCESTOR WITH 
A STORY TO TELL? GET IN TOUCH... 


w @Historyrevmag #pastlives 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH 


EDWARD 






Zz 


ne is FOX - 5 
‘| OCTOPUS 


(FORGOTTEN 
SPORTS 


THE MOST PANGEROUS 


IN HISTORY 





MEET THE AUTHOR 


Fox Tossing, 


Octopus Wrestling 


and Other 


Forgotten Sports 


By Edward Brooke-Hitching 
Simon and Schuster, £12.99 
272 pages, hardback 


With another summer of sport 
drawing to a close, and with the 


next Olympics somehow just a year 
away, now is a great time to consider 


the sports and pastimes that our 


ancestors enjoyed. Going by the evidence in this 
book, there was nothing they loved better than 
the cruel and unusual: balloon jumping, bird- 
batting and ‘baseball with cannon’ all feature 


Edward Brooke-Hitching investigates the weird 
and wonderful world of extinct sports, and the 
brave (and often mad) people who played them 


The title of your book 
mentions ‘fox-tossing’. 
What was this? 

Fox-tossing, or Fuchsprellen, 
was a sport popular with 
German aristocrats in the late 
17th and early 18th centuries. 
Players split into pairs, holding 
a Slack 4.5-metre cloth between 
them. Foxes and other animals 
were then released into the 
arena and, when a creature 
stepped onto the cloth, the 
tossers yanked it taut and the 
poor animal was catapulted into 
the sky. It was considered to be 
the height of sophistication. 


How did you go about 
finding out about the 
activities in the book? 

After discovering fox-tossing, 

I wondered how many other 
extinct sports were out there. 
After a year of digging through 
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the British Library and other 
archives, I had found around a 
hundred lost sports. I had to fill 
the book with photographs and 
illustrations — I didn’t think it 
would be believable otherwise. 


Are there any sports in your 
book that you’d particularly 
like to try your hand at? 
Many are just too dangerous 

to be played today, but that 
only makes you keener to try 
them. Balloon jumping, for 
example, would be thrilling. In 
the twenties, people (briefly) 
thought it would be a great idea 


= saat NOY “0, 
Wimbledon would look’ 7.75 -.." 4! 
very different today if ies 
they played in the style 
of the 19th-century 
craze of ice tennis 
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to strap hot air balloons to their 
backs and leap into a strong 
wind. Firework boxing would 
be fun to try too, but I haven’t 
quite plucked up the courage to 
give it a go. 


Do any characters from 
these stories stand out as 
particular heroes for you? 

I was definitely inspired to write 
the story of aircraftman ‘Brainy’ 
Dobs, a forgotten balloon- 
jumping hero who came to 

a grisly end championing 

the sport he loved. As well as 
him, the statistics of Emperor 
Augustus the Strong’s fox- 
tossing matches are staggering 
and the exploits of ‘Shipwreck’ 
Kelly, a legendary flagpole-sitter 
— who estimated he spent some 
1,177 hours perched high in the 
air — is a great tale. 


“Firework boxing would 


be fun, but | haven’t — 


plucked up the courage” 











in ‘B’ alone. A chapter on lion-baiting is swiftly 
followed by one on ‘man-baiting’. The details may 
often be grotesque, but they do offer insights into 
how people filled their time before television. 


What do you think these 
sports tell us about history, 
and human nature? 

The savagery of the earlier 
sports, such as the animal 
baitings, give you a graphic idea 
of just how brutal daily life once 
was, and how far we’ve come. 
But also, by learning about how 
historical figures entertained 
themselves, you get a real sense 
of their personalities, which 
helps bring them to life. It’s 
fascinating to study the wit and 
imagination of our ancestors, 

to see just how brave, inventive, 
and sometimes completely mad, 
they were. 
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AT WAR 


A People's History of 
Inslia’s Second Workd War 


The Raj at War: 

a People’s History 
of India’s Second 
World War 

By Yasmin Khan 
Bodley Head, £25 
432 pages, hardback 


At almost 2 million strong, 
the Indian volunteer army in 
World War II was the largest 
there has ever been. As this 
first comprehensive account 
of the Indian home front 
shows, the mobilisation of 
those people - and the wider 
political and cultural effects it 
caused — had a transformative 
effect on an entire nation. 
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GEORGIAN ® 
MENAGERIE ff 


Georgian Menagerie: 
Exotic Animals 

in Eighteenth- 
Century London 

By Christopher Plumb 

IB Tauris, £20 

304 pages, hardback 


Birds, zebras, elephants and 
camels are on display in 

this lively and entertaining 
exploration of the Georgians’ 
fascination with the exotic. 
As both rich and poor flocked 
to see strange creatures from 
across the globe in London 
menageries, Plumb reveals 
much about British society 


and the growth of the Empire. 
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The Second World War on the Home 
Front: Life in Britain During the War 


SSVAMLUI C= meCT-laellat-ve 


Andre Deutsch, £30, 64 pages, hardback 


World War II slogans such as ‘Dig for Victory’ and 
‘Make Do and Mend’ have always evoked vivid images 
of the home front. Explore more about how people 
lived and worked during the war with this visual 
treasure trove. 
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TONL MOUNT 





Everyday Life in 
Medieval London: 
From the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Tudors 
By Toni Mount 

Amberley, £9.99, 

336 pages, paperback 


If you took a modern-day 
Londoner and threw them 
1,000 years into the past, 
what would their life have 
been like? You'll get an idea 
in Mount’s book, which 
doesn’t just want to tell the 
grand stories of the capital but 
uncover the daily grind and 
wotries of ordinary people 
over the centuries. 





READ UP ON... 


FOOD 


Nutrition to pleasure; feasting to fasting 
— here’s an appetising menu of books 
to help you get a taste of our historical 
relationship with food 





A History of Food 
in 100 Recipes 
By William Sitwell (2012) 







Ne 
HISTOR 
FOOD 
IN TOO 


Refreshingly different IN 100 
in its approach, each G 
chapter focuses ona 
particular dish-of-old, ee 
exploring the social and culinary story 
behind it. From roast goat (30 BC) 

to tiger nut sweets (1400 BC), there’s 


plenty to tempt, as well as put off. 
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Calories and Corsets: 








tle 
a History of Dieting Gi%5 5 
over 2,000 Years a Ce fe 


By Louise Foxcroft (2012) 
There have been some dae 
strange ‘remedies’, eer HER AND 
revealed in this warmly mt “i 
written book, as people have 
worried about their health and figures 
throughout history. It’s reassuring 

to remember that our modern 
preoccupations are nothing new. 


Famine: a Short History 
By Cormac O Grada (2009) 


As much as we worry 
about our diet, food 
remains a scarce 
resource for many. 
This history looks at 
the causes and consequences 
of mass starvation across 
centuries, and it’s sobering, 
sometimes maddening, stuff. 
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1 Site of a British Civil Wars 
battle of June, 1645 (6) 

4 Name given to the last 
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who died in 1914 (6) 

8EH_ (1879-1976), English 
illustrator of Winnie-the-Pooh 
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theorist who won the Nobel 
Prize in 1922 (4) 
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Native Americans, following 
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Markov in 1978 (8) 
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Looking behind at 
the Indy 500 


The iconic motor race, the Nave lfelatelereiismolerer 
was run for the first time in 1911, but the debut 
Wretmateltslel(omielar-larelual-ms-lel ab It was the first- 
ever occasion a rear-view fanvlaaele was attached 
to a motor vehicle. The device gave Its inventor, 
Ray Harroun, a clear advantage as he - unlike 
all the other competitors - fel te lama al=x-xenre! 
passenger in his car to warn him when 
another vehicle was approaching. 

He won the inaugural race. 


IDI IN THE RING 


Before he staged a coup in 1971 and 
embarked on a gruesome, eight-year 
campaign of mass genocide that resulted in 
the deaths of an estimated 300,000 people, 
Ugandan dictator Idi Amin spent 
nine years as the country’s light- 
heavyweight boxing champion. 
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ISAAC’S INTRO 
TO NUMBERS 


The young Isaac Newton wasn’t 
taught mathematics at all 
during his schooling at the Free 
Grammar School in Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. Having been taken 
out of school at the age of 17 
eKe}celomronaslobatleniate family 
farm, it was only his agricultural 
incompetence that saw him 
return to education. It was after 
he was accepted by sbaretiny 
College, Cambridge, that Newton 
was provided with his first 

encounter with maths. 
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As unlikely as it sounds, idale 
sun-drenched party island 
of Ibiza was once invaded 
by snow-kissed Norway. In 
1109, while on a crusade 
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By 1945, the fleet of , I | ANT S successfully attacked Ibiza 
the US Navy boasted PraveRCecieclbare(cdeloreeranerss 

i i islands as part of an ongoing 

ESCM ne Throughout the Industrial Revolution in Britain, the pressure a ee to weaken 
barge. Constructed at on the workforce was vast and accelerating. Accordingly, it the Muslim faith across 

a cost of $1 million, was estimated that, by the 1860s, 20 per cent of those the Mediterranean. 

this floating Ice~ F working in the textiles industry were under the age of 15. 
cream parlour ha Some were as young as five years old. 
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keep up with the For a ruler renowned for hi 

is 
g _lmigecerena INDIAN INDEPENDENCE brutality when conquering 
: barge was capable of When India became independent of British colonial fe a territories and expanding Russia 
1S) 1 1 
g lalesaatercmeleimceesle the country was carved up Fel ojate) broadly religious a6 re Into a vast super-state, 
: 1,500 gallons of the what became known as the ‘partition’, The job a cane me Ivan the Terrible died in a rather 
2 , 7 ia and newly created rakls more peaceful environ 
fe ucial borders between India an : ment. In 
Fi cold stuff every hour. ms 4 British lawyer named Cyril Radcliffe. Yet Radcliffe had to 1584, he suffered a stroke 
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WOMEN AND WAR 





Museum of Opens 24 July 2015 


a Liverpool FREE ENTRY 
232 liverpoolmuseums.org.uk 


£ af @museumliverpool 
#poppieswomen 
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